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Good ethical argument is so rare in these days, and so few 
attempts are made to expose the essential anatomy of the sub- 
ject, that the appearance of a notable contribution like Mr. 
Ross’s in the January, 1927, number of this Journal’ is some- 
thing of an event, and worthy of much closer attention than is 
usually accorded to the ephemeral, if honorable, performances 
which provide the fodder for philosophical congresses. The 
symposium, in a word, might be continued with advantage; 
and, if the same level of excellence could be maintained, there 
might even be a hope that the present age would return to the 
earlier tradition of our moral philosophy and find both fasci- 
nation and utility in the keen and resolute analysis of moral 
notions. Accordingly, while acutely conscious of the improba- 
bility that I shall, in fact, sustain this high level of achieve- 
ment, I should like to continue the debate, and to dwell for a 
space upon the one part of Mr. Ross’s arguments to which I 
cannot wholly subscribe. This is his account of the relations 
between “right” (or “duty”) and “good.” It is needless to 
point out that the analysis of this relation has always been one 
of the cardinal points in any ethical theory that has any pre- 
tensions to clear-headedness. Therefore it is unreasonable to 
expect that anything will emerge from the discussion that is 
entirely new. Mr. Ross, however, despite the brevity that was 
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forced upon him by the iron circumscriptions of a congress, 
has contrived to bring forward arguments that at least have 
a novel appearance, and so to leave no excuse for threadbare 
and limp repetition. 

Assuming, then (as Mr. Ross has shown so concisely but 
with such admirable pointedness) , that “good” is a predicate 
which really does attach to certain actions and conditions of 
soul, that we have a certain assured knowledge of its meaning 
and application, and that the same remarks apply, mutatis 
mutandis, to “right” or “duty,” it has to be considered wheth- 
er “right” is equivalent to “good” (when the latter concep- 
tion is qualified in some determinate way ) or whether, on the 
contrary, there is something distinctive in “right” which for- 
bids us from being satisfied with any proposal to regard this 
as equivalent. Mr. Ross’s considered opinion is that the only 
plausible form that the equivalence theory can assume is to 
hold either that “right” means “productive of maximum 
good,” or that it is coextensive with anything so designated, 
that neither of these contentions can be substantiated, and 
that there are definite and sufficient reasons (which he enu- 
merates in outline) for coming to a contrary conclusion. The 
object of this paper is to examine (also, I am afraid, to tra- 
verse ) this conclusion, and, more particularly, the reasons ad- 
duced in support of it. 

It is a pity, in many ways, that Mr. Ross has had to be so 
very brief, since the effort after compression has led him, at 
odd times, to say something that he really cannot mean. To 
be candid, we cannot quite accept the phrase “productive of 
maximum good” as being precisely what he has in mind, since 
it is evident that “right” could not mean precisely this on any 
legitimate theory. For inanimate agents may produce good, 
and few things can have a better claim to “productive of max- 
imum good” than sunshine and fresh air. Without palpable 
and violent metaphor, however, neither the sun nor the atmos- 
phere can properly be said to be doing their duty. The phrase 
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“productive of maximum good” therefore requires an essential 
qualification if it is to become capable, even remotely, of bear- 
ing the burden that some would like to thrust upon it. “Right” 
and “duty,” we may say, apply only to the will, and are only 
to be predicated of those who may be commanded (or who 
may command themselves) to do the right or to perform their 
duty. Hence what Mr. Ross ought to have to deal with is the 
assertion that “right” means or is coextensive with “produc- 
tive of the maximum good that can be effected volitionally 
by any agent capable of responding to the good that he sees.” 
And we might go farther. Since, for the greater part of moral 
affairs, it is unlikely that most moral agents would claim that 
they are able to see the good with complete certainty in all 
its effects and ramifications, it would be prudent to amend the 
above definition by saying “probably productive” instead of 
“productive” simply. So amended, this definition is a good 
deal more plausible than “the only plausible” one with which 
Mr. Ross is dealing ostensibly. I believe, however, that it is 
what he really has in mind; and although a full discussion of 
the definition would require an elaborate investigation of 
“volition,” “probability,” and “seeing” (with all the perplexi- 
ties attending innocence, purity of heart, and the “uncon- 
scious’’), I shall ask the reader to assume for the purposes of 
this continued symposium, that these investigations could be 
brought to a conclusion without essentially transforming the 
definition itself. 

Since I am disposed to argue that this amended definition 
indicates what is indicated by “right,” and therefore is at 
least coextensive with “right” if it is not precisely the same 
notion, I have to show, if I can, that this account of the mat- 
ter is able to withstand the general criticisms and the special 
strictures which Mr. Ross deploys against it. 

On the general point, then, I do not think we should be 
greatly moved by the objection that many people do what 
they take to be right, using the word “right” with propriety 
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and with some intelligence, but without thinking about “maxi- 
mum good” at all. The matter of fact must be conceded, but 
I do not think we need find it disturbing. Most of us, after all, 
have relatively little acquaintance with moral theory, and are 
not very expert in stating our own meaning clearly either to 
ourselves or to others; and the use of a word with approxi- 
mate correctness is no convincing proof of any genuinely ac- 
curate acquaintance with its strict meaning. What I suggest, 
then, is the possibility (and indeed the likelihood ) that “right” 
really does mean the foregoing, even if many people who use 
it correctly to designate what it does in fact designate, have 
not pushed their analysis of its meaning so far as the point 
deserves. They might be brought to see that this is what 
“right” must mean, for them and for everyone, if they thought 
it out. I may add, perhaps, that the type of difficulty (if it is 
a difficulty) that comes to the foreground in this instance is 
really quite general and should not be taken at its face value. 
It is entirely possible for a man to act virtuously without 
thinking of virtue at all, and sometimes it is better for him not 
to think about his virtue. On the whole, therefore, this formal 
contention seems of very little moment. 

Mr. Ross contends further (although still in general) that 
if “right” meant what on this view it strictly does mean, the 
thing would have to be intuitively evident; and he, with ex- 
cellent qualifications for speaking, does not find it so. In de- 
batable matters, however, intuition can hardly be expected to 
resolve all our perplexities with a single piercing glance. The 
perspective has usually to be laid open by small successive 
clarifications. As a first instalment, therefore, we may fasten 
upon Mr. Ross’s admission (which, as far as I can tell, he 
makes throughout his argument) that, when nothing else en- 
ters, the probable production of maximum good does justify 
our action, and therefore determines our duty. “Maximum 
good,” accordingly (when qualified as it must be qualified ), is 
admitted to be a relevant consideration which may be suffi- 
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cient. Admitting its relevance, therefore, we have now to ask 
whether it is always necessary and always sufficient; that is to 
say, we have to examine the view (which I take to be Mr. 
Ross’s), that it is sometimes unnecessary and often insuf- 
ficient. 

Before proceeding with this inquiry, we should do well to 
remember yet a further point. There is a certain ambiguity 
about the word “productive,” and this may be mischievous if 
it is left unheeded. When anyone makes a resolve, he resolves 
to do something, and his resolve, when effectuated, may be 
said to be productive of the effect it aims at. This might be 
taken to mean that the resolve itself is a mere means toward 
the production of the effect. If so, there would be a gaping 
lacuna in moral theory. For plainly the qualities of the re- 
solve (and more generally of the “motive”’) do affect the worth 
of moral action. It is something at least if a man is careful and 
scrupulous before he acts. Accordingly, if we speak of duty as 
being equivalent to volition directed toward the attainment of 
the (probably ) maximum good, we must be allowed to include 
the qualities of the volition as a part of the total good that 
may be produced. 

But to return. Our first main question is whether this ref- 
erence to maximum good is mecessary, or whether “duty” may 
dispense with it. 

We may reasonably hold, I think, that at least some ref- 
erence to the production of good is necessary, for every moral 
action is an attempt to bring something about, and it is be- 
yond all reason to assert that what a man aims at is of no ac- 
count in the ethical assessment of his action. His success, to 
be sure, is another thing, and may not always be commanded, 
although (even here) a failure that is due to avoidable mis- 
conceptions of the situation respecting which he acts is prop- 
erly reprehensible in a moral sense. Yet Kant himself (who 
would have the “matter” of our action entirely subordinate to 
the law of our self-adjustment toward it) holds that it is not 
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“wish,” but “will,” that is in question, and that “will” includes 
“the summoning of all the means in our power.” These means 
are our capacity to produce an effect; and since it cannot be 
maintained that this summoning of the means in our power is 
morally indifferent to its end (for the end, e.g., might be an- 
other person’s happiness so far as this depends on us) the ob- 
vious conclusion is that the production of good (so far as this 
is within our power) is always required. 

I cannot satisfy myself whether Mr. Ross expressly means 
to maintain that, in certain restricted cases, it may be right 
for us to do this or that without thereby doing any good at all, 
but sometimes he gives me this impression; and certainly it 
seems as if we might construct instances in support of this con- 
tention (e.g., repaying a rich creditor who may spend the 
money on his seraglio). However that may be, Mr. Ross, 
at least, is not entitled to adopt this position. For he holds 
(rightly, I think) that virtue itself is a good, and he even 
maintains that virtue, insight, and pleasure are the only goods. 
If so, since paying one’s debts is ex hypothesi virtuous (or so 
I understand him), it is plain that a man who pays his debts 
necessarily produces the good contained in the performance 
of that virtue, and this necessity is not at all overborne by the 
fact (if fact it be) that in some cases the action which pro- 
duces good in this respect produces harm in some other way. 

The very terms of this criticism may seem to involve both 
Mr. Ross’s argument and my own in a certain unenviable cir- 
cularity, but if either he or J attempted to avoid all appear- 
ance of circularity we should have to maintain, like the Utili- 
tarians (except in so far as Mill stultified himself by including 
virtue as a “part” of happiness), that the only “production of 
good” which is relevant to moral action is the production of 
non-moral good. It should not be denied, of course, that the 
production of a non-moral good sometimes justifies moral ac- 
tion—at any rate, in so far forth. Thus, assuming man to be 
a moral agent and the other animals not to be, it is still man’s 
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moral duty to prevent needless suffering among the animals 
so far as he can. Again, it is plain that some part of the justi- 
fication of certain virtues may have regard to non-moral ef- 
fects. When we commend the virtue of temperance, for ex- 
ample, we may defend it in part on the ground that it increases 
our health, happiness, and everyday efficiency; and very often 
we do defend the virtue in this way. It would be outrageous, 
however, to assert that, in order to avoid circularity, we must 
confine our defense of temperance to arguments of this spe- 
cies. If we maintained that gluttony is beneath man’s dignity 
or that (apart from all other considerations) temperance im- 
plies a certain poise and proportion which is morally good (as 
well as useful or beautiful), we should surely be arguing with 
entire legitimacy. In short, the production of non-moral good 
is mot a sufficient reason for all that we properly call our duty. 
But then, we are not asked to maintain that it is. As we have 
seen, the qualities of resolve, “motive,” and the rest must be 
included in the “good” that may be attained, and these quali- 
ties are not non-moral. As for the appearance of circularity, it 
is mere appearance. There is complication only, and not cir- 
cularity, when we say (as we must) that although a moral ac- 
tion may be directed toward a non-moral end outside itself, it 
may also be directed toward an end entirely moral. 
Therefore we have to conclude that a right action always 
endeavors to produce some good. But must it always aim at 
the maximum good? If not, one has to hold that an action 
might be one’s plain duty, although, under the circumstances, 
some other action, not one’s duty, might aim at producing 
something better. A man’s duty, in other words, may not be 
the best use he can make of his opportunities. This, as I 
understand him, is what Mr. Ross holds in certain assigned 
instances. The opposite view, he maintains, is too simple- 
minded to be true. In endeavoring to defend the simple- 
minded view, I must therefore begin by examining his in- 
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stances. These are: paying debts, keeping promises, telling 
the truth, repaying services, effecting just distributions. 

Regarding all these cases there are two initial difficulties 
in Mr. Ross’s position to which he has paid little attention or 
none at all. His specific claim is that these duties imply a prior 
claim in regard to assigned persons, and that the production 
of maximum good has to give place to this prior claim. In say- 
ing so, however, he has neglected the important circumstance 
that every one of these duties is governed by a consideration 
still more fundamental, viz., that they should not be disgrace- 
ful and (if “harm” be taken to include moral degradation) 
that they should not aim at anything destructive or very 
harmful. The duty of paying one’s debts is perhaps a special 
case, since in strictness a man does not possess what he owes, 
and the pleasant idea of being benevolent or “producing 
good” with somebody else’s money has a different appearance 
from the one it tends to assume in Mr. Ross’s account of it. 
Keeping a promise, however, is a clear instance, and mani- 
festly is not a duty if the promise is a promise to sin, or 
(unless for the gravest independent and counterbalancing 
reasons) to wreck domestic felicity, or, let us say, a man’s 
career. Telling the truth, again, is plainly circumscribed by 
this governing consideration. For example, many would doubt 
whether it is justifiable to tell the truth to a financial magnate 
who is bent upon a “corner,” or some attack upon the cur- 
rency that would lead to widespread suffering. Similarly, the 
repaying of services means, I suppose, the requital of good 
with good, and the same considerations apply to justice in the 
sense of equity. Impartiality in the causeless infliction of suf- 
fering has no proper priority, but, on the contrary, is a mon- 
strous thing. And, as before, equal distribution of goods is a 
distribution of something good. 

This first and governing consideration passes easily into a 
second. With regard to all the obligations which, apart from 
grave and quite special reasons, we should all accept cate- 
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gorically, a certain doubt creeps in when they seem plainly 
contrary to something that is manifestly very good. Mr. Ross, 
to be sure, does not hold that any of our “duties” is absolute 
in the sense of never being rightfully overborne. He holds, 
instead, that they ¢end in this direction. Granting his explana- 
tion, however (perhaps with a shade of dubiety), it tends to 
be a serious objection if we are almost always most doubtful 
of these categorical tendencies when, in particular cases, they 
tend toward something worse than the good may seem gen- 
erally to aim at. Jeannie Deans, for example, refused to per- 
jure herself in order to save her sister’s life, and would prob- 
ably have refused to perjure herself had the point (as in a way 
it was) been quite technical. Queen Anne enabled her to re- 
tain her sister. If the jury, however, had refused to convict 
on the ground that the penalty entailed wasteful suffering, I 
do not see that we could be certain they had done wrong. 

We may add, perhaps, that we do distinguish (and, I 
think, correctly ) between the more important and the less im- 
portant cases of performing such “duties” as are here in dis- 
pute. A promise to marry is neither more nor less of a promise 
than a promise to go out to dinner. Formally, therefore, they 
are on the same level; but while the breaking of the second is 
comparatively venial, the breaking of the first is seldom so. It 
is difficult to see what ground there is for this discrimination, 
except the ground of producing much good or much ill; and 
this in itself seems to me a serious objection to Mr. Ross’s 
view. 

Let us, however, consider his special arguments. In sub- 
stance, as I understand it, his contention is that “maximum 
good” must be taken to mean “good irrespective of persons,”’ 
whereas the majority of our duties depend on special relation- 
ships to particular persons. This contention plainly implies 
that the conception of maximum good cannot (or cannot suf- 
ficiently ) take account of these special relationships, but that 
“right” and “duty” do. We may reply, I think, that there is 
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no convincing reason why “good” should be irrespective of 
persons in the sense alleged. 

Manifestly there is an important sense in which “good” is 
not a respecter of persons, for, when there is no relevant dif- 
ference between the persons, X’s good should be considered as 
much as (and no more than) Y’s; X’s good at one time as 
much as (and no more than) his good at some other time; and 
so forth. Often it is of the first importance, and very neces- 
sarily, to remember this. Nepotism, the “sinister interests” of 
powerful persons, and many forms of very ordinary selfish- 
ness are examples. 

On the other hand, there may be relevant differences, and 
if these relevant differences can be stated in terms of good (or 
maximum good), then, in default of further reasons than those 
Mr. Ross has shown, I think we are entitled to infer, not only 
that the reference to maximum good is necessary for the right- 
ness of any action (as I have already tried to argue), but also 
that it is sufficient. 

Let us take, for example, the duty of educating one’s chil- 
dren. Obviously this duty implies a special relationship, and 
under existing social conditions, it may be regarded either as 
a duty ad hoc, or as a consequence of the more general duty of 
providing for one’s children, or as tacitly implied in the prom- 
ises made at marriage. If we sought, however, to justify these 
or similar duties on the score of probable good, it is surely not 
to be supposed that special social relationships are irrelevant 
to this line of argument—that in terms of this argument our 
children have the same position regarding ourselves as any- 
body else’s children. Certainly, in terms of the argument, if 
our children were very stupid, and if some musical youth of 
our acquaintance showed promise of great attainment and 
would not be trained for humanity’s benefit unless we put our 
hands in our pockets somewhat to our children’s detriment, it 
might conceivably be better worth our while to give him the 
expensive training and to send our own children to a state uni- 
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versity. If so, might it not also be our duty? For the most 
part, however, when we argue on these lines, we maintain, 
very properly, that the general welfare of the community is 
best served under the family régime with all its admitted con- 
sequences ; so that, if each man looks after is own children in 
certain specified ways, greater good will be produced than if 
people attempted indiscriminately to benefit anybody’s chil- 
dren. If in particular cases, such as education, it is held that 
the state can and should perform this function more efficient- 
ly than the parent, so that it is better that no parent should 
have any care or expense of the kind, then we are logically 
prone to deny, and I think with justice, that there is any pri- 
vate duty to educate our own children. The same argument 
seems to hold quite generally. I do not say that the sole justi- 
fication (say of promise-keeping) lies in social stability or in 
a system of credit; for questions of dignity and other moral - 
qualities may also be at stake. But I do say that social credit 
and social stability are or may be productive of good, and that 
they are nonsensical unless they imply special relationships 
between determinate persons. The greater part, indeed, of 
what Mr. Ross treats as an element of “duty” to which “maxi- 
mum good” is irrelevant belongs to the natural logic of social 
good, with special regard to the point of time. A transaction 
in which there is delay implies something like a contract or a 
promise in order to make its continuity effective. Because of 
this, there is sufficient reason why a man who has made a 
promise is in a different position with regard to his fellows 
from that of a man who has promised nothing. The former is 
a participant in a continuous transaction, while the latter is 
free to initiate something entirely new. To do good without 
any regard to the logic of our position, just as the whim hap- 
pens to touch us, is an unreasonable project, and it is not the 
less unreasonable if, in particular cases, the logic of the situa- 
tion seems to be something strait, and we sigh for what we 
might do if we had not committed ourselves in this or the 
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other way. The answer is, of course, that the logic and stable 
relationships of a systematic good come themselves sub specie 
boni, and not the less effectively because they do so in the 
large. 

Of this moral logic, as I have ventured to call it, the su- 
preme example (if one can call that an example which in- 
cludes almost all the examples) is justice itself. As I have 
said, equity applied to some bad end need not redeem that 
end. If a tyrant, disliking all his red-haired subjects, made 
them suffer in strict proportion to the redness of their hair, or, 
as in Sidgwick’s suggestion, recruited his entire army from 
this source, the logic of the situation thus created would not 
save the situation itself from being thoroughly bad as a whole. 
A beneficent scheme, on the other hand, or a scheme as little 
noxious as the circumstances permitted, would be immensely 
the nobler if equity prevailed over all distribution of goods 
and of opportunities. In this wide sense, and assuming the 
justice to be boniform, most men of good will would probably 
prefer a just scheme of things to one more felicific but also 
more capricious and eleemosynary. But they would also hold, 
I think, that this system implied, possessed, and afforded a 
greater good, and therefore I cannot help thinking that the 
important considerations which Mr. Ross has put so tersely 
and in such stimulating fashion in his admirable discussion do 
not, in this particular, prove what they purport to prove, but 
call our attention to something else in its stead. 
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ETHICAL BASES FOR ECONOMIC REWARD 
ERNEST N. HENDERSON 


“Hard-boiled” business is wont to say that in its realms the 
question of what one ought to get for his goods or his services 
is beside the mark. In business we get what we can and pay 
what we must. Ought has nothing to do with it. Yet people 
who pride themselves on being “hard boiled” are quite prone 
to snivel when the economic shoe pinches their own sacred 
feet. Such an individual may feel that he ought to get a cer- 
tain price, a fair price for his property. To be driven to take 
less is to be cheated, to be treated unjustly by the buying pub- 
lic, and the owner feels a moral obligation to do all he can by 
protest and by deed to prevent so unrighteous an eventuality. 
So too the average business man feels that a clerk’s services 
should be paid for at a certain rate. To be compelled to pay 
more is to be forced to stand and deliver by economic neces- 
sity. The clerk who demands more is a bandit who ought to 
be resisted and even punished on the score of principle. 

Is this ascription of an ethical foundation to economic 
value a mere inadvertence or figure of speech the impropriety 
of which is easily revealed by analysis? To believe so is cer- 
tainly to run counter to prevailing habits of thought and 
modes of expression. If there is no justification in saying that 
prices ought to be thus and so, then the popular mind is vic- 
timized by a constant illusion. Would it not be quite as likely 
that the cynical conviction that ethics has nothing to do with 
economic value be itself an illusion, a bit of unconscious de- 
ceit behind which he who wishes to justify a shabby transac- 
tion hides himself from his conscience? 

Let us see whether analysis can do anything to clear up 
the matter. First, we notice that men do not content them- 
selves with saying ought in reference to prices, but they also 
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try to justify themselves in so doing. The crux of our prob- 
lem will be found in these justifications. If they have genuine 
ethical import, then we are not utterly silly when we talk 
about what it would be right for us to get or give for services 
rendered or received. To limit a little our treatment, I pro- 
pose to consider only the value of services. The considerations 
which apply to them will mutatis mutandis be pertinent to the 
value of goods. 

Among the reasons which men commonly offer as a basis 
for what they declare labor of any sort ought to be worth 
there are six which may, perhaps, be declared of major im- 
portance. These are: (1) custom, (2) the productivity of the 
labor, (3) supply and demand, (4) the disagreeableness, dan- 
ger, or difficulty of the task, (5) the needs of the laborer, (6) 
that which will best promote the welfare and progress of so- 
ciety. 

1. Undoubtedly the most influential consideration that 
affects the judgment of men as to the value of services is cus- 
tom. Whether it be a washerwoman or a bank president, the 
customary wage will commonly be regarded as right. A de- 
parture from this wonted payment surprises us. If we buy 
labor more cheaply, we feel guilty of harming our helpers even 
while we get relief—indeed, elation—because of our enhanced 
purchasing power. If labor costs us more, we are irritated, 
outraged, scandalized. Men’s emotions are stirred in much 
the same way about that which they receive. They are en- 
raged at the injustice of reduced salaries. They are ashamed 
to ask more than the accustomed fees. 

What rationality is there in this feeling that custom is 
right? The natural first answer is that it was a sense of jus- 
tice that led in the beginning to the establishment of the cus- 
tom. If this were all, we should now be able to defend the 
custom because of its obvious justice, which should be as ap- 
parent today as when it came into being. However, men do 
not usually justify the customary by proving that it is right. 
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Rather, they feel that it is right because it is customary. Can 
this attitude be said to have any ethical justification? 

At this point the psychologist is apt to interpose. The feel- 
ing of the rightness of a custom, he will say, is due merely to 
the fact that what is habitually done is normally easy, pleas- 
ant. Other things being equal, it is more agreeable to do things 
in an accustomed than in a new way, and this feeling is then 
interpreted as conscientious approval. Thus we justify to our- 
selves, or rationalize, our tendency to follow our inclinations. 
We further assure ourselves that our feelings are not deluding 
us by falling back on an argumentum ad verecundiam. Our 
wise and just ancestors, we are sure, knew what is right when 
they established this custom. Or, it has stood the test of time 
and is thus of proved rightness. 

Is this a complete account of the derivation of the feeling 
that the customary is right? A little analysis will, I think, 
show much more to it. Custom represents stability, uniform- 
ity. Where custom prevails we can predict and fashion our 
conduct to realize our purposes. We can count on a society 
that respects its customs. These common practices of men are 
implied promises to all who would enter into social relation- 
ships and do for others services for which they expect the cus- 
tomary return. A society that does not respect its customs is 
in so far an unreliable, a faithless, society. It is certainly fun- 
damental in morals that men keep faith. A man who has pre- 
pared for a vocation in which the customs of society assure 
certain rewards has a right to feel aggrieved when this voca- 
tion is destroyed or rendered of less importance by changes 
which society voluntarily brings about. A naval officer de- 
prived of his calling by a “peace wave” may well complain at 
the reform that pays its costs largely by breaking its implied 
promises to him. So, too, we cannot help feeling that there is 
acertain rightness, albeit narrowness, in the hostility of work- 
men to labor-saving machinery and devices which to them are 
the parents of unemployment. The nation that repudiates its 
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debts by inflating its currency is universally condemned as 
betraying the faith of its people. Yet implied promises are 
here not more shamelessly broken than in a multitude of other 
cases where the change in the custom is hailed as an economic 
reform. 

Customary wages and prices mean simply that our labor 
will buy what we understood it would when we undertook to 
perform it. They mean that we live in a society that gives to 
us what it has led us to expect. It will be objected that cus- 
tom perpetuates abuses. It pays many too much and very 
many far too little. All this is most true; yet respect for the 
right of custom remains. The Russian princess enjoying arro- 
gantly and selfishly wealth and power which she did noth- 
ing to produce or deserve we may, in our anger, wish to see 
brought by first-hand experience to realize how the other half 
lives. Nevertheless, when a revolution drives this princess to 
scrubbing floors to get the barest necessities of life, we cannot 
but feel that an outrage has been committed. The princess 
has been unjustly deprived of her birthright. The average 
man felt great moral indignation that during the war work- 
men earned so much that many wore silk shirts and drove to 
their work in automobiles. So unprecedented a situation was 
regarded as positive proof of a lack of conscience on the part 
of the men who had forced their wages to a monstrous figure. 
What people have been accustomed to from childhood they 
are apt to feel they have a right to expect and even to demand. 

This right of service to its customary reward is based on 
the necessities of intelligent planning. If one is to work for a 
long while to master a craft or to learn a profession, he should 
not have the cup dashed from his lips as he is about to drink. 
We feel mistrustful of the maxim “let the buyer beware.” 
Shall we not even more deplore that rule of caution in a chang- 
ing world, “let the producer beware’’? 

2. Those who think about the justice of economic rewards 
agree almost, if not quite, universally that men should get 
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what they produce. Such a criterion can be easily applied 
when life is close to nature; and today we unhesitatingly fall 
back on it in cases where the product is the unquestioned re- 
sult of the unaided effort of an individual. If a child constructs 
a toy, if a girl makes a dress, if a pioneer builds a log house, if 
an inventor constructs a new device, if a poet writes stirring 
verses, or a dramatist puts together some clever ideas into the 
plot and dialogue of a play, each should have for his own that 
which he is solely responsible for bringing into being. 

But while most agree on the essential justice of this princi- 
ple, they will with almost equal unanimity pronounce it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to apply in modern life, where nearly 
all products are a result of co-operation of many agencies. In 
the case of a shoe, how much of the value of the finished article 
is the creation of the cattle-raiser and of each of his various 
employees, of each of the score or more of factory workmen 
who actually participate in the construction of the product? 
How much shall be attributed to superintendent, to whole- 
saler, to retailer, and to all those who assist in handling and 
transporting the bit of merchandise? What part of the profit 
should be regarded as the rightful reward of capital, and what 
should be assigned to labor? One often hears that a manager 
is worth the sum by which the addition of his services in- 
creases the profits of an enterprise. If the same principle be 
applied to labor, the workmen should get all of the product, 
for without their effort production would be impossible. In- 
deed, has not labor commonly made this claim? Whenever 
the factors in production are so necessary to each other that 
none can be dispensed with, it would seem that each is entitled 
to claim all. Hence the principle that we should give to each 
all that is made possible through his help leads to an ab- 
surdity. 

Quite as serious a difficulty springs from the almost, if not 
quite, unmeasurable character of the value of some services. 
The value of teaching, of advice and exhortation, of amuse- 
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ment, and the like—who can estimate these? A court would 
hesitate to award to a physician the sum at which his wealthy 
patient values the life which his skill has saved; and this is 
among the easiest of such services to evaluate. Where the 
service depends upon the response of the recipient, where its 
results are realized only in a more or less remote future, where 
there may be difficulty in determining the difference it has 
made in the life of the one upon whom it is bestowed, there 
the principle that each should get what he produces seems 
hardly to be available. 

But a more serious defect in this criterion remains. It is a 
question whether, as the sole means of determining economic 
reward, it is ethically sound. A society in which each gets 
what he produces would hardly be an ideal one. The produc- 
tive power of men varies widely both as to quantity and as to 
quality. Would a community in which what each receives 
varies as much be satisfactory to the conscience? Or would 
we be offended at the crass selfishness of such a condition? It 
would certainly be the extreme of individualism, and it would 
seem foreign to the social nature of man. It would run coun- 
ter to the idealism of service, whether to family, or state, or 
humanity, or religion. Imagine even a primitive society in 
which there was no sharing with the weak and the needy of 
what the strong and the clever produce. The only ethical prin- 
ciples which we can discern in such a social condition are those 
concerned in the protection of personal and property rights 
and in inspiring the individual to do the best he can for 
himself. 

Some may think that this is as far as ethical demands go. 
Looking at the matter from one point of view, for a man to 
share in what he did not produce would seem like giving him 
more than he has a right to demand or even expect. It is the 
kindly or charitable disposition of those more fortunate, rath- 
er than their sense of duty, which enables him to fare so well. 
Yet a society in which this kindliness, this wish to see others 
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; appear to be a very bleak and cheerless affair. Can it be that 
is so un-ideal a condition is ethically satisfactory? Or must the 
“ ethically perfect be 100 per cent ideal? 
ne The unsatisfactory character of a society in which each 
“ gets just what he produces is even more evident where men 
- inherit from others. Man owes much to humanity. As a rule, 
re the greater his capabilities, the more he needs social co-opera- 
* tion to use them. All the instrumentalities created by social 
evolution come to his aid to produce that which would have 
a no value to him except for its social demand. For him to mo- 
ie nopolize this product looks like ingratitude. It can be justified 
ts only on the ground that he has a better claim on it than others 
C- with whom it might be shared. This purely negative defense 
‘0 can hardly be regarded as satisfactory from one who is himself 
25 so largely a beneficiary. 
id It might be argued that in a co-operative society each pro- 
It duces by simply occupying a place in the order that exists and 
id by which as a whole production goes on. By a kind of fiction, 
" each is a producer because he is a member of a society which is 
or the great adjunct of production. However useful this fiction 
n may be as a means of reconciling the doctrine that each should 
yf have only what he produces with the notion that men should 
- serve and not be selfish, it is evident that through it we can 
se get no definite criterion for determining just what pay each 
ts should receive. 
\r Much of the force of the idea that each should get what he 
produces is due to the assumption that production is in pro- 
>. portion to zeal in work. The lazy have no claim on the re- 
0 wards of industry. If this were all, the principle in question 
n would ethically be much more satisfactory, although it is pos- 
e sible that even the lazy deserve some consideration on the 


score of being abnormal or diseased. But production is not a 
result of industry alone. Some put forth great effort to no 
avail; others easily bring into existence that which has extra- 
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ordinary economic value. The ethical distribution of the prod- 
ucts of unequal ability is by no means as simple as is the jus- 
tice of the rule of John Smith that “He who does not work 
shall not eat.” 

3. “Good old supply and demand,” the principle of valua- 
tion so resolutely insisted on by the classical economists, has 
commonly been thought to have no ethical quality, but simply 
to be the natural, inevitable law of economic life. Neverthe- 
less, curiously enough we sometimes hear men berate as quite 
unjustifiable the endeavor of their fellows to get more or give 
less for services than the law of supply and demand warrants. 
Interference with free competition in supply by labor unions 
or by capitalists who corner a commodity is commonly looked 
upon as reprehensible. If obstructing the operation of the law 
be wrong, there must be something righteous about the law 
itself. 

Moreover, the existence of such interferences with supply 
and demand shows that it is hardly as inevitable as some econ- 
omists have assumed. If it could not be in any degree set 
aside, then, of course, it would be futile to talk of any obliga- 
tion in reference to it. Values would be settled not by an 
ought, but by a must. If, however, we can by our wills control 
either demand or supply or both, then moral considerations 
such as are wont to affect decisions have a share in determin- 
ing the values established by the law itself. It is quite possible 
that at times it is wrong to interfere with free competition in 
the fixing of values by supply and demand, while at others 
such interference should be regarded as the only means of se- 
curing justice. 

Wherein is the principle of supply and demand an ethically 
justifiable criterion to determine what reward services should 
receive? Those who have especially championed the idea that 
economic life should be left to the free operation of this law 
of “get what you can and give what you must” are the indi- 
vidualists of the later eighteenth and early ninteenth centu- 
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ries. They were most concerned in the removal of the tyran- 
nies of government, and paid little or no attention to those that 
are due to accidental or natural advantages. They believed 
in the natural. Economic demand, or that which the individ- 
ual was willing to pay rather than be deprived of what he 
wanted, they held to be the natural, and consequently just, 
way of determining prices. It was also thought fair for one to 
get all he could for his services. To safeguard against the ex- 
tortions of monopoly, the individualist relied upon the capaci- 
ty to shift freely from one employment to another. 

We are today prone to look with suspicion upon the as- 
sumption that because a practice is natural it is right. Moral- 
ity has been too often compelled to restrain and, indeed, to 
reverse human nature for us to feel content uncritically to in- 
dorse the natural. Especially is this true of economic rewards, 
where “natural” supply is so often determined by accident or 
by clever overreaching rather than by deserving effort, and 
where demand is frequently the harsh call of a vital need in- 
stead of a want easily modified or suppressed. Nevertheless, 
we are ultimately driven, when we seek a basis for valuation, 
to the wants of human nature. There is no other way of find- 
ing out how much a thing is worth except by the discovery of 
how much men want it—that is, how much they are willing to 
sacrifice to get it. It is true that men can be induced to modify 
their wants. Experience and reflection, the suggestions that 
come from others, may lead certain desires to shrink and oth- 
ers, at first weak, to come into authority. But at the last there 
is no escape from the proposition that the instincts, the inter- 
ests—in a word, the demands of human nature determine the 
worth of things. 

But if reward according to the law of demand has an ethi- 
cal quality, what shall we say about its determination accord- 
ing to supply? In general, supply is correlated with produc- 
tiveness, the ethical merits of which as a criterion we have 
already considered. As regards services, supply may be said to 
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be available capacity for production. These available re- 
sources may be monopolized either by accident or by design, 
and in such cases we feel that undue rewards are being exact- 
ed. Economists commonly assume that such monopolistic 
profits are short lived and that in the long run what each sup- 
plies is what each produces in the occupation in which he can 
most profitably employ himself. This assumption can hardly 
be granted. 

4. It is very common for us to feel that where the tasks 
involve more difficulty, more disagreeableness, more danger, 
more responsibility, they should be paid better. A washer- 
woman commands more pay than an ordinary seamstress, al- 
though the latter is possibly a little more skilled than the for- 
mer. Switchmen, electric linemen, and the like are thought to 
deserve more because of the risks they run. A workman or a 
salesman made a foreman or a manager is paid much more be- 
cause of greater annoyances and responsibilities. The white- 
collar occupations are frequently today paid less than those 
involving hard manual toil, because they are cleaner and 
easier. They maintain their ascendency only in case they in- 
volve long preparation, apprenticeship, or the like. Such elab- 
orate preparation may be regarded as increasing the difficulty 
of an occupation, and so properly balanced against the labor 
which it enables those who undertake it to escape. 

The practice of paying more for more difficult or disagree- 
able tasks may be regarded as due to economic necessity rath- 
er than to the feeling that a greater reward is deserved. We 
have to pay more to induce people to take greater risks, to do 
harder work, to make long preparation, or to incur heavier 
responsibility. In general this may be true. However, even 
when the supply of those who are ready to undertake the 
heavier task greatly exceeds the demand, it is commonly 
thought to be worthy of a remuneration in proportion to its 
difficulty. A dozen men equally fit for the job might be candi- 
dates for a responsible position, and even willing to take it 
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without additional compensation, yet we should feel that it 
should command a salary commensurate with its responsibili- 
ty. We ought to pay more, and do so even though we do not 
have to. 

5. When we take up our fifth basis for economic reward, 
namely, the needs of the individual, we seem to have departed 
from the realm of duty and entered that of charity. What ob- 
ligation is there on any of us to see to it that others are paid 
what they need? To carry out such a principle would be to 
give little or nothing to many whose services are of the great- 
est value, and much to a number whose labors are insignificant 
in results. The conception of the socialists that we should get 
from each according to his ability and give to each according 
to his needs is looked upon by many as a sort of feeble-minded 
idealism. Nevertheless, the Christianity that is so loudly 
professed by not a few of these scornful ones has preached 
throughout the ages the duty of charity. It is perhaps true 
that the world owes no living to the idler; but how about him 
who has done his best to contribute to production? Has he no 
claim to a living wage? The ideal of a minimum wage main- 
tains that he has such a claim. 

It is especially interesting to note that our principle is in- 
voked not only to justify the payment to those by whom little 
is produced of enough to meet the needs of the lowest decent 
standard of living, but also to defend giving large compensa- 
tion to such as are placed in positions which are presumed to 
demand a high scale of expenditure. We assume that leaders 
in the professions, directors, managers, presidents, judges, 
diplomats should be paid so that they can maintain the posi- 
tion appropriate to their vocational rank. It is felt that people 
of higher ability and breeding need more than the stupid 
and uneducated, and that in consequence they should receive 
more. 

A very troublesome problem arises in connection with the 
burdens involved in supporting families. Shall men with fam- | 
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ilies be paid more because law and custom require them to 
maintain their dependents, or shall there be “equal pay for 
equal work’’? It is worth noting that the women of New York 
City, who made so much of this slogan in their campaign to 
have the salaries of women teachers placed on a parity with 
those of men, felt it necessary to point out that many women 
teachers supported dependents. Apparently this concedes the 
ethical merit of considering need in fixing pay. 

The principle we are considering is plainly somewhat 
idealistic. Practical men will urge the difficulty or impossibil- 
ity of settling satisfactorily how much each needs. Once grant 
the criterion as a basis for payment, and each person will 
promptly insist that his necessities are as great as those of 
anyone. Who has a right to determine what one needs except 
himself? Despite this difficulty, those who have it in their 
power to fix compensation are constantly influenced by their 
judgment as to what the recipients need. Practically we as- 
sume that we can, at least for the time, arrive at an objective 
standard in such matters. 

6. Our final principle, that men should be paid such in- 
comes as will result in the greatest amount of welfare and 
progress in society, is in a manner a synthesis of the other prin- 
ciples. Whatever of ethical merit there is in the stability of 
custom, in the natural right of the producer, in the democratic 
and stimulating appeal to free competition, appears in the 
value of these factors as contributing to the total well-being. 
Even the merit of recognizing need seems to rest back consid- 
erably on the idea that only a beneficent society is a truly 
prosperous one. 

But the comprehensiveness of the criterion makes it diffi- 
cult to interpret and apply. Shall we follow the guidance of 
the Utilitarians? The calculus of happiness, hard where the 
individual alone is concerned, is vastly more difficult when we 
are compelled to consider the happiness of all. Shall some 
Nietzschean ideal of a superman or a superstate of being de- 
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termine our method of distributing our wealth? The idea is 
too nebulous to do much more than inspire. Nevertheless, we 
do feel ethical satisfaction in an economic order which, accord- 
ing to our lights, seems most conducive to the general good. 
Such a principle, vague and uncertain at first, grows constant- 
ly more definite with reinterpretation. This defining process 
utilizes everywhere the other five major principles which we 
have outlined, as well as a number of minor ones. 

The problem of the distribution of wealth rests back on 
the proper payment of services. This is the most fundamental, 
the most persistent, social problem of the age. Can we doubt 
that there will be a constantly increasing demand that justice 
shall determine its solution? The world must find what jus- 
tice is in such matters, and it ought to get some help from 
the philosophers. 


CoLLecE 
Brookiyn, New York 


PRIVATE VIEWS OF THE LAST FIN-DE-SIECLE' 
C. WILLIAMSON 


We are told that at the end of the nineteenth century, be- 
tween the first and second jubilees of Queen Victoria, there 
was considerable discontent seething in the minds of young 
English artists. The Queen ruled not only the waves, but the 
Muses; East and West met at her footstool, and the boyish 
masqueraders found themselves surrounded by a self-satisfied 
commercial society, “in which,” as Mr. Burdett says, “the 
pressure of numbers had become so great that the needs and 
standards of the multitude necessarily dominated everything.” 
Writers like Macaulay (in high places) and Samuel Smiles 
(lower down the board) had preached to millions a gospel of 
commercial prosperity as the salvation of humanity. The suc- 
cessful citizen toiled at his office all the week, and marched to 
church on Sundays, in top hat and white waistcoat, with a lit- 
tle file of family behind him, the apparent apotheosis of the 
domestic virtues. The temptation to youth to “eave ’alf a 
brick at him” was irresistible. What so easy as to shout that 
his morality was half-humbug and his very business honor a 
fraud! What an effective counterblast to proclaim that all this 
pretense was really starving the national intellect! What a 
natural corollary that, since to repress the normal impulses was 
manifestly impossible, it was more honest and healthy to let 
the inclinations have their way, and to satirize the corruption 
of deceit by a genial celebration of the delights of “sin”! Such 
was the genesis of the Beardsley period—“‘an unashamed pre- 
cocity,” protesting against the shifts and subterfuges of a 
mammon-hearted middle age in the patois of suburbia, which 
is the English language filtered through steak, toast, tea, and 
marmalade. 


*Osbert Burdett, The Beardsley Period, 1925; Richard le Gallienne, The Ro- 
mantic ’90’s, 1926; Thomas Beer, The Mauve Decade, 1926. 
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One result of this, as time goes on, will be to show that 
“Victorian” must be used of time only, not of character. A 
Victorian writer, in short, is merely a writer who “flourished” 
in the spacious days of that admirable monarch, not one who 
wrote in a particular way. There is no Victorian type of litera- 
ture, as some modern textbooks vainly imagine. There are no 
“set forms” of Victorian poetry, against which the neo-Geor- 
gians can lead a “revolt.”” To some extent, doubtless, all or 
nearly all the Victorians were bound by the same conventions. 
There were certain things which, having clear ideas about the 
limits of decent behavior, they would not do. That may not 
have been a disadvantage. Apart from this, however, in no 
period of English literature was there such amazing variety 
as among the Victorian authors. And as for the imagined “set 
forms” of poetry, never were there bolder or more diverse ex- 
periments in the manner of English verse than those made by 
Tennyson, Swinburne, Browning, Arnold, Morris, Christina 
Rossetti; never was there more freedom, more metrical in- 
vention. 

The anti-Victorians find it convenient to forget that Oscar 
Wilde, Aubrey Beardsley, and all the other pioneers or “de- 
cadents [so called] of the nineties” were entirely Victorian, 
however hard they strove to create a new earth—and a new 
hell. Oscar Wilde, the apostle of beauty, the John Baptist of 
aesthetic clothing and blue china, spent his youthful and most 
impressionable years in the early sixties, when crinolines and 
chignons were most exorbitant, pot-hats and peg-top trousers 
most pestiferously predominant, in rooms ornate with gilt con- 
soles and glass shades and hung with heavily corniced and 
festooned curtains of rep or plush. 

The truth is that under the falsetto and the flaunting color 
of the Yellow Book’ masquerade there ran a deep, strong 


? The Yellow Book was started with the idea of giving opportunities to those 
who sighed for greater liberty. Most novelists used asterisks when a situation be- 
came delicate or veiled it in cautious phrases. The idea of using the South Sea 
Islands from Honolulu downward had never occurred to those who were trying their 
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stream of artistic impulse and of keen literary sincerity. 
Whatever were its crudities of youth and arrogance, it started 
the reformation of the English short story by setting its feet 
upon the right path. These young men were out to shock the 
middle class, no doubt; but they enjoyed the escapade because 
they believed it to be a sort of revolutionary crusade. They 
did not assume their tone for the sake of “circulation” and a 
full purse; the commercial reward of their work was their 
very last concern. However “mad, and sad, and bad” they 
were, they were artists, one and all, at heart. 

The horizons of literature and art, however, are distant, 
while the products of thirty years ago are still so close to us 
that it is not very easy, and perhaps not very salutary, to try 
to see them in perspective. Here seems to come in again that 
doubt about the propriety of writing this book at all which we 
have just dismissed. Let it, then, be admitted without demur 
that Mr. Burdett had a right to essay a labor which two or 
three writers before him had conspicuously failed to perform 
to our satisfaction. 

The nineties in the arts, especially if we confine them rath- 
er severely to their action in London, do constitute a province 
which is worth exploring. It embraces a group of poets, novel- 
ists, and draughtsmen who interacted rapidly and forcibly on 
one another, and who have contrived to retain the attention 
of the reading public. 

In spite of his title, Mr. Burdett explains at the very start 
that “the nineties is not a period, but a point of view,” and it is 
this point of view which he endeavors to expound and explain. 
Many great artists were living in the “Beardsley period” who 
cannot be said to have belonged to it, though the influences 
which played upon it moved them also. Dr. Bridges, Mr. Kip- 
ling, Mr. Hardy, Henry James, Meredith, lived through the 


hand at fiction: how opportune it was for a young man and his lady-love to be 
shipwrecked, not likely to attract the notice of the police or a passing ship for a 
number of years! De l’audace. 
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time, but are hardly kin to Beardsley and Ernest Dowson; 
Mrs. Meynell may, as some have suggested, be linked to them 
by her fastidious prose, but she is poles apart in temperament 
and opinion. In a series of very brilliant chapters Mr. Burdett 
examines the background, the French influences at work, 
Beardsley, Wilde, the lesser poets of the movement, the prose- 
writers, and the periodicals. Here and there one is inclined to 
protest that he has underrated the poems of a John Davidson 
or overrated the drawings of somebody else. But in a gen- 
eral way he is both just and illuminating; better criticism of 
Beardsley has never been written, and nowhere is there to be 
found so sage or so elegant an appreciation of Wilde. And in 
the end, after all his descriptions of Beardsley and Wilde, 
Crackanthorpe and George Egerton, Le Gallienne, Henry 
Harland, Francis Adams and Mr. Symons, Ella d’Arcy and 
Dowson, the early Max and Whistler, he summarizes the 
whole movement as a continuation of that reaction against 
modern society which was expressed by Swinburne and the 
pre-Raphaelites. It was the culmination of the movement to 
escape; and it represented an attitude of mind which, in vary- 
ing degrees, must exist in all societies, since all societies are 
imperfect. He says: 

The Aesthetic temper is mainly one which enjoys without creating 
anything more permanent than conversation, which is content with all 
that has been already done in art, and dreads the conditions out of which 
all new art, except pure poetry, is produced, however much they may be 
capable of appreciating the results attained by it. Unfitted for commer- 
cial pursuits, which it is their point of honour to despise, and imperfectly 
endowed with creative imagination, these men fall between the two worlds 
of art and industry. 


Usually good advice falls flat on the ears of the rising gen- 
eration because the older folk do not really know how things 
are today; because their ways of looking at things are out of 
date, so dimmed by the dust of wornout traditions and con- 
ventions, so distorted by the old fastidious dread of horrid and 
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indecent realism. But when a novel is written by someone 
who knows all there is to know about the world’s shady places, 
who is familiar with the steps of every dance and the taste of 
every cocktail, and the meaning of every word of slang, and 
the pace of those experiences in ignorance or disdain of which 
a healthier happiness lies, then youth will listen at any rate, 
even if it is too young and too wilful to learn. Never too old to 
learn, but very often too young, alas! 

After thirty years the younger generation still chants the 
rosy vesperals of Ernest Dowson, and apes (with inferior 
prowess) the subtle and insinuating suggestions of Aubrey 
Beardsley. And now Mr. Burdett comes forward with an eru- 
dite monograph, designed to put the Yellow Book movement 
into its proper perspective in literary history, and solemnly 
begins his analysis with references to Dante, the Council of 
Trent, and the so-called Reformation of Martin Luther. It 
may be, perhaps, as the Somerset miner remarked, “rather a 
heavy funeral dinner for such a little corpse,” but it is a vastly 
edifying undertaking none the less. For, after all, “nothing 
in this world is single”; every new movement keeps touch with 
an old one; and it is no fresh task to trace the dust of Alexan- 
der, until one finds it filling a barrel’s bunghole. 

In Beardsley there was a real passion of rebellion; his cyn- 
icism and his satire have some elemental force behind them. 
He is our English counterpart to Baudelaire, and he has his 
share of Baudelaire’s classical restraint. But in the rest of the 
shadowy and already half-forgotten figures the rebellion was 
so feeble that it strikes us now as indistinguishable from pose. 
It may not have been pose, but we cannot tell the difference. 
Who, if we look back, struck the really telling blow against 
Victorian complacency? Was it not Thomas Hardy, when he 
published Jude the Obscure? And the more rigorous are Mr. 
Burdett’s critical standards, the more patent becomes the in- 
effectuality and the lack of real achievement in the movement 
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A strange chance brought the names of Wilde and Beards- 
ley into contiguity, although they had very little in common, 
and but faint interest in each other. Mr. Burdett speaks of “the 
historical accident which decided the pitch on which their work 
was done,” and that pitch, the Yellow Book falsetto, was all 
they hadincommon. The difficulty of treating them in concert 
consists in the fact that (if I am right, and in judging matters 
so close to us one should not be too dogmatic) their difference 
as executants was positively startling. Aubrey Beardsley had 
a mind of profound originality and a capacity for handicraft 
in which he had no rival. Oscar Wilde had little originality, 
and suffered from a technical imperfection which he never 
overcame. It might be extravagant, but would indicate the 
truth, to say that Wilde never wrote a poem that was quite his 
own, and that Beardsley never made a drawing which was at 
all anyone else’s: we recognize the sharp decision of his lines, 
and the extraordinary distinctive quality of his designs, his 
uncanny power of expressing a temperament in a face the size 
of a dime or sixpence, or a world of charming invention in the 
sweep of a dress. 

The art of the nineties, so far as it was able to shock and 
therefore fascinate its contemporaries, did so by its appeal to 
consciences which had ceased to be stirred by theoretical pre- 
cepts and shrank from no errors of experience. The poets and 
illustrators were, as Mr. Burdett ingeniously points out, “im- 
pelled on every side to concentrate on the hidden and the 
evil.”” His reflections on this subject are valuable. 

A recent writer has suggested, as an explanation of the 
hero-worship of the Victorians, that the more the scientists 
shed their faith in God, the more did they invest their contem- 
poraries with divine attributes. 

Whether it is to our credit or no, there is no getting away 
from the fact that we are incapable of regarding the leaders of 
the Victorian age with the same uncritical hero-worship as 
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inspired their contemporaries, or even of accepting them at 
the valuation which they set upon themselves. 

To what was due this apparent preoccupation with diabolical mani- 
festations, with an extremity of beauty that infused malignant forms? It 
was partly an accident, partly a criticism. . .. . Through the oppres- 
sion of popular standards of the crowd upon each man, the imagination of 
the time became preoccupied with the sport of sin, which Blake had been 
the first to identify with virtue. ... . 


The art (or craft) of prophesying after the event is always 
with us. Not long ago I heard an address on deserts given by a 
geographer (new style) who, knowing as ascertained fact that 
Sahara and Gobi stood (like Scotland) where they did, was 
able to prove conclusively that they must be where they are, 
and could not be anywhere else. This is gratifying, but it 
seems to leave things much as before, especially the deserts. 
Historians, too, as well as geographers, indulge regularly in 
the habit described by Disraeli as discovering the future when 
it has taken place, and literary critics make no bad third. 

Peacock predicted men of letters “roving severally over 
the universe in search of new subjects and sensations, cut off 
from their fellows and from reasonable society.” So admirable 
an artist thought he walked along the tight-rope of conjecture 
—but in reality he moved along, with admirabie ease, the old 
street called straight. Each group, having its own chosen idol, 
independently contributed to the creation of the fin de siécle. 
Himself a member of the group, Richard le Gallienne rightly 
says that “it is plain that here was not so much the ending of 
a century as the beginning of a new one. Those last ten years 
of the nineteenth century properly belong to the twentieth 
century, and, far from being ‘decadent,’ except in certain lim- 
ited manifestations, they were years of an immense and mul- 
tifarious renaissance.” As often happens, the pioneers were 
bigger men and women than those who have since entered 
into the new world they opened up, and who, in many cases, it 
may be thought, have pushed their conclusions to a reductio 
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ad absurdum. After all, a Sieges-allee has got to be filled. The 
available supplies of normal men who figured honorably in 
significant literary movements are often hastily looked over 
and re-dressed to play impressive parts of which they knew 
but little themselves. The primary ingredient is so often a 
quite ordinary person, but the pot is often stirred by greater 
forces in search of unknown soldiers in its claim for Valhalla. 

The danger of selecting a number of prominent books and 
minds as typical, and of drawing general conclusions from the 
works of men whose essential characteristic is their individ- 
uality and genius, is perhaps nowhere more evident than in 
the history of English poetry in the nineteenth century. It is 
the habit of many a “primer” or “manual” to treat the poetry 
of the century as if it were dominated by Tennyson or Brown- 
ing, or even as if it were stifled under the tyranny of the school 
of Arnold. This is like making universal history merely his- 
toire de battailles. The history of literature is not identical 
with the history of individual literary genius. The history of 
literature is the record of the sum-total of what has been writ- 
ten duly co-ordinated on a central plan. All that happens in 
the world of letters is part of the voice of mankind preserved 
for later generations. The homely letter of a simple peasant, 
the brilliant epigram of a wit, the scurrilous pamphlet of a po- 
litical hack, the profound reflections of a philosopher, the wild 
prophecies of a visionary, the sublime epic and the deft son- 
net, the rambling novel and the neat essay, all that has been 
written of man’s life is part of the history of the literature, 
which is the study of life in words. 

If all the books that the vaults of the British Museum, the 
Vatican, and the Congressional Library contain have their 
place in the history of literature, then surely all the rejected 
and unpublished manuscripts, all the letters burned and un- 
burned, have their place in it also. All the ear-splitting dis- 
cords emitted by English children chained to the piano-stool 
have their place in the history of English music; all the draw- 
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ings made by reluctant scholars at the bidding of the art-mas- 
ter their place in the history of English art. If the merciful 
finger of destiny has wiped the greater part of these from hu- 
man memory, and so ordained that the history of literature 
and music and art shall be forever incomplete, why should we 
not accept the precedent, and make our contribution toward 
the destruction of the useless by declaring that a bookful of 
rubbish is still rubbish even though it has been saved from not 
being by an act of Parliament and the steely vaults of Gower 
Street? 

The only condition on which we will really listen to those 
who come forward to challenge the values we have is that they 
should submit others of their own discovery. Whether nature 
does or does not abhor a vacuum, we, her children, certainly 
do; and unless a writer satisfies that instinct of mankind, he 
sacrifices his chance of universality. Most writers do it by 
instinct; and if they have passed through a period in which 
the instinct itself is called in question, they reach a conviction, 
in the light of which systematic doubt appears hardly more 
than a youthful amusement. Consciously or unconsciously, 
they make the salto mortale of a great assumption. 

The title of the chief book we are considering, though bor- 
rowed from Mr. Beerbohn,, is infelicitous. For the “Beardsley 
period” lasted through no more than one year. It began (to be 
precise) in April, 1894; it ended in April, 1895. The former 
of these dates saw the first issue of the Yellow Book, before 
which, as Mr. Burdett admits, Beardsley was almost unknown. 
And in April, 1895, he was compelled to withdraw from the 
art-editorship of that periodical. A violent outburst against 
the d-_adent school was provoked by Oscar Wilde’s downfall, 
and as Mr. Beerbohm—dquoted by Mr. Burdett—observes, 
from that date the Beardsley period was over. There can be 
no doubt either of the genius and decorative power, or of the 
evil in his drawings. But we cannot share Mr. Burdett’s view 
that the evil was merely faithful portraiture; we admire, for 
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the most part, the nineties far less than he does, yet we should 
be loath to believe with him that “the evil that informs the 
Beardsley drawings was an evil that informed the typical 
soul, and so the typical face, of his contemporaries.” What- 
ever her faults of face or character, we are positive that the 
average woman of this period did not look at all like the fe- 
male of the Beardsley drawings—the “(Cussed Damosel,” as 
Sir Owen Seaman described her: 

Hers are the bulging lips that fairly break 

The pumpkin’s heart; and hers the eyes that shame 

The wanton ape that culls the coco-nuts; 

Even such the yellow-bellied toads that slake 

Nocturnally their amorous-ardent flame 

In the wan waste of weary water-butts. 

Indeed, Punch, with Sir Owen Seaman’s parodies and Mr. 
E. T. Reed’s wonderful caricatures of the Beardsley drawings, 
did much to laugh the Yellow Book out of court—as Patience, 
in the previous decade, had helped to slay the aesthetic move- 
ment. 

For the most of them merely played at naughtiness. On 
paper they were terrible fellows; in real life they were—ex- 
cept in talk—fairly normal. Now and again some weaker 
character allowed the pose to become reality, living the kind 
of life it was the fashion to pretend to lead. Hence such trage- 
dies as those of Ernest Dowson and Lionel Johnson and John 
Davidson. 

Perhaps the best point of the Yellow Book group was that 
all its members cared for form, and bestowed pains upon their 
work. Their affectations, often irritating, were at least well 
meant; they had tricks of style, but they had style. They were 
resolute to write English as well as they could. And this ideal 
they shared with another group of the same period—the group 
which centered round W. E. Henley and the National Ob- 
server. 

There is a great deal to be said for the view that intellec- 
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tual subtlety is socially safe only when it is employed for a 
definite and recognized end. The most casuistical lawyer is in 
private life generally a pillar of society. He knows where to 
draw the line. The people who are rather less certain are 
rounded up safely into the category of professional philoso- 
phers on the sound theory that any specialist, even a specialist 
in crime, is relatively harmless. 

So tolerant have we grown nowadays that we treat the 
absurd conventions of the past with mere ridicule. Yet we 
must not forget how serious were their results, how irreparable 
the losses they inflicted on our literature. Thus the artificial 
code of the nineteenth century did not merely weaken books 
that were written, but hindered many desirable books from 
being written at all. In our own more enlightened time we 
may marvel indeed at the theory deterring a wife during her 
husband’s lifetime from putting an intimate description of him 
into print! He might be a person of some official standing, like 
a prime minister, or a man of real importance, like a popular 
novelist. The public would feel that it had a right to the full- 
est information about him. But really the best thing that 
could happen to such books would be that they should be read 
by his political opponents and avoided by his friends, for they 
always contain aspects of the truth and aspects commonly 
avoided. 

Why should our conception of genius be bounded by the 
lonely figures of Nietzsche and Strindberg (who both answer 
almost exactly to Mr. Rubenstein’s description of his Paul), 
and the isolated madman be taken as typical? Genius has no 
“type,” or, if it had, Leonardo, who could bend a horseshoe 
in his hands, and Rubens, who went through life in full enjoy- 
ment of the privileges of an ambassador, could as well serve 
for it. Against every Nietzsche there can be set a Wagner, 
against every Strindberg a Browning, against every Rousseau ° 
(who could face no responsibility) a Danton (who could 
face all responsibility), against every Marie Bashkirtseff (for 
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whom life was empty) a George Sand (for whom every mo- 
ment of it was adorable). And then—when each of the half- 
dozen neurotic geniuses of the world has been matched with 
an eminently sane and vital genius and canceled out—the 
main artistic output of the world still seems to have been left 
in the hands of people who ate and talked and shouted their 
way through life with more than normal gusto and a capacity 
for enjoyment unequaled by ordinary men. The characteristic 
of genius is vitality. 

Passing to social aspects, the full shaft of disdainful criti- 
cism is launched mainly against the women of early and mid- 
Victorian days, the attacks emanating, it would seem, princi- 
pally from their tubelike and “shingled” successors of today, 
aided by journalistic young men who admire the feminine 
modes and “manners” of the present period. The grandmoth- 
ers, or great-grandmothers, of these young persons are stated, 
without reservation, to have been collectively a poor, anemic 
set of girls who lived mainly by the fireside of airless, sheltered 
homes; who fainted on every conceivable occasion, ranging 
from the appearance of a mouse to the proposal of marriage, 
which was their only aim and object in life. In reply, we may 
point out that some proportion of women have fainted all 
through the ages and (whisper it not!) they do so even in 
1927. 

The Mauve Decade is Mr. Thomas Beer’s name for the 
temperament of literary America—or the fashionable part of 
it—in the corresponding decade of last century. Fin de siécle 
it liked to call itself on both sides of the Atlantic until the 
parrot-word became unbearable, but the period was more in- 
teresting as beginning our succeeding generation than as clos- 
ing the former. The color-symbol would be puzzling if Mr. 
Beer were not good enough to explain it on his title-page: 
“Mr. Whistler said, ‘Mauve is just pink trying to be purple.’ ” 

Seen in its present perspective, the decade of the nineties 
has few admirers; the tender grace of a day that is dead has 
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not had time to settle on it, and its ornaments and furnishings 
are being so thoroughly turned about and examined and ap- 
praised that it looks as if cynicism would not give place to 
sentiment for some time to come. 

The spirit of revolt is common to the ages; but what dis- 
tinguished the movement of the nineties from so many less 
effectual outbursts was the downright sincerity and artistic 
purpose of its leaders. Whatever may be urged against the 
decadents of the Yellow Book, one thing is certain; they were 
all, as Mr. Burdett insists, ‘distinguished by a scholarly re- 
spect for English and an intense desire to write well.” The 
best of them took Walter Pater for their model: Sir Edmund 
Gosse says that he remembered hearing Lionel Johnson once 
declare that all modern prose must mold itself upon Pater’s 
principles. They met together in taverns and saloon-bars to 
read their verses, some of them accompanied by tangle-haired 
wenches, some of them celibate votaries of the vine. Their 
company and their haunts were a childish protest against con- 
ventionality; they are scattered now, and the atmosphere of 
gaslight and tankard is blown to the winds. Yet in changing 
their vices they did not change or improve their characters al- 
together. 

The nineties saw the dissipation of the Romantic move- 
ment; its vision of life, which had touched the top of the hills 
with morning a century before, and had risen, says the writer 
of one of the books upon which this disquisition hangs, 
to dominate the meridian of the long Victorian day, had reached the term 
of its impulse. Men believed indeed that it was lifting the fringe of the 
horizon and prolonging the cycle of its hours, but the new rays that it was 
shooting along the heavens, if rich in their veins of colour, or mysterious 
in the shadows that they cast, were the signals of a setting sun, the dissi- 
pation of an energy which could not survive the limits of its period. The 
glow seen at dawn becomes a wound in the heart of the evening, and the 
inverted energy of decay can deceive contemporaries into thinking that 
the slanting rays that spread towards their horizontal rest are replicas of 
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those others which, occupying a similar point in the eastern sky, are trav- 
elling vertically towards the zenith. 


Weare told: 


Satisfactory explanations of anything proceed either in terms of the 
familiar or in terms of the simple. The two types are often regarded as 
the same, but in fact they are very different. Most people when they ask 
for a “simple” explanation mean an explanation in terms of entities with 
which they are familiar. These entities are usually very complex, and 
truly simple entities are usually very strange. One of the merits of Ein- 
stein’s theory, for instance, is the simplicity and precision of its neces- 
sary assumptions. They are certainly not familiar, and for that reason 
most people find them very difficult to grasp. 


Victorianism was a growth or attitude which had no psy- 
chology; indeed, it can hardly be explained otherwise, and it 
was the quality of sanctimonious success that gave to every 
branch of life its pomp and form. 

The effort to catch the spirit of the Victorian age is not 
likely to succeed in our time. We are too close. We are really, 
in spite of our determination to disown and our tendency to 
denigrate, too fond; and every man who writes of the period 
from knowledge or research is found by others who know the 
age to be writing only of one aspect, or one rather special 
group. 

We talk of the Victorian period as a something that 
will pass in its turn. It will never pass away from human an- 
nals. It is by far the largest experiment in all literature of a 
whole nation moralized in thought, feeling the way of life by 
the fiat of a child not yet in her teens, with “I will be good” 
for her motto. She divined that “my people” hungered and 
thirsted for the righteousness of respectability, in the persons 
of a middle class rising to wealth and power. 

From socialist clergyman, and pre-Raphaelite art for the 
slums of Whitechapel, from dashing posters to gaping crowds, 
there is scarcely one among the spirited performers whom time 
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has not justified. The manufacture was unceasing, but who 
was great? 

To conclude, these books are an amazing tour de force, so 
amazing that at a first reading one wonders how much longer 
the balls can remain poised in the air. When they drop a little 
in their rhythmical motion you think they must fall; but the 
fountains are equal to it, and spurt strongly all through, re- 
serving for the last pages a final triumphant jet to send the fan- 
tastic sphere out of our range of vision. They might almost 
be a period from one of Enoch Soames’s unpublished works, 
in which he brings individualism into line with universal im- 
pulses and tendencies of human life; not along the tight-rope 
of conjecture, but with the admirable ease of action along the 
broad High Street, “with the intention and determination to 
escape from the deadening thraldom of materialism and out- 
worn conventions, and to live life significantly”—that is Le 
Gallienne’s phrase—‘keenly and beautifully, personally and, 
if need be, daringly.” The aggregate of the nineties makes 
awkward fashions; great events are often quite independent 
of great men. Though there is rarely a great man, there is 
sometimes a great age. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 
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CHRISTIAN INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY: 
ITS MORAL BASIS 


DONALD A. MACLEAN 


Some years ago the Roman correspondent of the London 
Times, obtaining a draft copy of a papal encyclical and real- 
izing the importance of the document and the widespread 
interest it must necessarily create, cabled to his editor for in- 
structions. Although its transmission would cost in present- 
day American currency value around $10,000 (£630 in 1891), 
instructions were forwarded to cable the whole encylical at 
once (cf. Christian Democrat, Oxford, December, 1926). 
Its appearance created no little sensation. The Times de- 
clared that “the encylical was written with all the knowl- 
edge of a statesman, and that it breathed the spirit of Chris- 
tian charity and good will, which, if widely accepted and 
imitated, would go far to solve the industrial question of the 
day.” The late Anglican bishop of Manchester, Dr. Moor- 
house, in a public address stated, “The Pope has put his finger 
on the sore spot of our social system, and either his word must 
be listened to or the world will have to expiate its neglect by 
terrible calamities.” In France, Maurice Barrés, Socialist 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, declared that the priest 
could no longer be considered as an enemy of democracy, 
while in his work Leo XIII and His Contemporaries he ex- 
claims, “Wonderful audacity, unforseen volte-face, suddenly 
to alter the mental outlook on the social forms of Europe of 
hundreds of thousands of the faithful. I am filled with ad- 
miration and astonishment at the new policy.” In Germany 
a chorus of approval greeted its appearance. The chief organ 
of the Socialists, the Vorwdrts, in an editorial, stated: “The 
Pope has gone in advance of all princes and all governments 
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of civilized States, and has resolved the social question in so 
far as it is given to any existing power to solve it.” 

That document, the encyclical On the Condition of Labor 
of Pope Leo XIII, constitutes, as it were, the Magna Carta 
of the Catholic program of industrial democracy, and will 
form the basis of my brief treatment of this vital social 
question. 

In that papal document, with which many of my readers 
no doubt are familiar, Leo XIII challenges the attention of 
the world by pointing out that “the condition of the working 
classes is the pressing question of the hour, and nothing can 
be of higher interest to all classes than that it should be right- 
ly and reasonably adjusted.” To the solution of the problem 
he fearlessly summoned the rulers of states, employers of 
labor, and the wealthy, urging as a religious and moral obliga- 
tion that they co-operate with the church and the working 
classes in the task of freeing the masses of the workers from 
“a yoke a little better than slavery, which,” he stated, “a 
very small number of very rich men have been able to lay 
upon the teeming masses of the laboring poor.” 

Throughout the various phases of the encyclical he stresses 
the moral obligations of justice and charity involved in the 
problem, and indicates the fundamental moral basis requisite 
to any sound and permanent solution. For the establishment 
of a harmonious and beneficent social and industrial order no 
mere surface measures will suffice. The causes of social unrest 
being deep-seated in the social and industrial organism, to be 
effective it is imperative that the remedy be applied to the 
seat of the trouble. Any proposed solution which ignores the 
basic social principles of Christian justice and charity, with- 
out which self-aggrandizement, rather than humane consider- 
ations, must dominate social relations, will necessarily prove 
deficient as well as disastrous. For as John Stuart Mill has 
said, ‘The political and economic struggles are in the last 
analysis religious struggles,” and so all attempts to prescribe 
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a remedy for our social and industrial ills which ignore their 
vital moral and religious aspects are bound to prove disas- 
trous. Well has Pope Leo XIII pointed out that the social 
question, instead of being merely an economic one, is in point 
of fact “first of all a moral and religious matter, and for that 
reason,” Pope Leo stated, “its settlement is to be sought main- 
ly in the moral law and the pronouncements of religion.” With 
this view the late British Socialist chancellor of the exchequer, 
Philip Snowden, apparently agrees, stating that “the Car- 
penter of Nazareth has the future in his hands,” as also when 
he states, in the closing chapter of The Living Wage, that “all 
true economic reform has a moral basis.” 

In order that a harmonious and beneficent social and in- 
dustrial order be established, it is vitally important that both 
employers and workers, as well as all others interested, have 
an accurate conception of the proper function of industry and 
of the right relations that should obtain between the different 
classes. Let it first be noted that, according to Catholic social 
ethical theory, there is nothing inherently sacred in the mod- 
ern capitalistic system. The merger, the combine, and the 
supertrust are in no way sacrosanct; in fact, their purposes, 
as well as their methods of organization and of operation, 
evince much that is ungodly. Capitalism as we now have it, 
far from being the fruit of Catholic social doctrine, results 
from the rejection of the social ethics of Christianity in the 
period following the Reformation, when, as Bruno Schoen- 
lank, a great non-Catholic authority, states, “the golden age 
of labor was coming to an end, capitalism began to bestir 
itself” (Sociale Kampfe vor 300 Jahren, p. 51). 

Professor R. H. Tawney, of the University of London, in 
his recent scholarly historical study, Religion and the Rise of 
Capitalism, has ably demonstrated that Puritanism and indi- 
vidualistic philosophy form the natural progenitors of the 
modern capitalistic system. “The individual congenial to the 
world of business became the distinctive characteristic of a 
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Puritanism” (p. 234). “Discarding the suspicion of economic 
motives, which had been characteristic of the reformers as of 
medieval theologians, Puritanism in its later phases added a 
halo of ethical sanctification to the appeal of economic ex- 
pediency, and offered a moral creed, in which the duties of 
religion and the calls of business ended their long estrange- 
ment in an unanticipated reconciliation” (p. 239). On the 
other hand, as Tawney states in the opening chapter, “The 
Medieval Background”: “When the sixteenth century opens, 
not only political but social theory is saturated with doctrines 
drawn from the sphere of ethics and religion and economic 
phenomena are expressed in terms of personal conduct as 
naturally and inevitably as the nineteenth century expressed 
them in terms of mechanism.” 

Largely because of this divorce of economic and social 
processes from their divine purpose in life, human welfare 
and social order are gravely menaced rather than promoted 
by modern large-scale industry. As long as employers, indus- 
trial operators, and financiers continue to regard accumula- 
tions of wealth as an absolute personal possession involving 
little or no social responsibility, serious social disorder and 
industrial unrest are certain to germinate, no matter what 
economic transformations are effected. When financial profits 
rather than human welfare are made the supreme, if not the 
sole, test of industrial success, an inversion of the rational 
divinely constituted order results. And any constituted social 
system whose basic principles involve a practical denial of 
life’s rational purpose as well as of Christian justice and char- 
ity infallibly finds itself, sooner or later, facing not only 
moral and spiritual insolvency, but also economic bankruptcy. 

Economic crises of major magnitude such as England and 
other European countries are now experiencing are inevitable 
in America unless a considerable transformation in the orien- 
tation of our industrial processes is speedily undertaken. A 
re-humanizing and a re-Christianizing of industry is of vital 
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importance to all mankind. Human rights and the rights of 
God must be again accorded their due precedence over the 
“rights” held sacred by “greedy speculators” who, as stated 
by Pope Leo XIII, “use human beings as mere instruments 
of money-making.” 

Centuries ago the greatest Catholic medieval moralist, 
Thomas Aquinas, pointed out that “according to the order 
of nature instituted by Divine Providence, the goods of the 
earth are designed to supply the needs of men.” Human wel- 
fare, then, rather than financial dividends, urgently demands 
due recognition as the chief aim of our industrial endeavors. 
Employers and laborers as well as statesmen should recognize 
the incontestible fact that an institution or industry which 
fails to keep in view as its final goal the promotion of human 
welfare—social as well as individual—lacks any rational jus- 
tification for its existence. While industrial and financial lead- 
ers continue to use our great national resources as means of 
serving almost solely their own unnaturally stimulated per- 
sonal, private, and financial interests, instead of promoting 
the larger rational natural human interests, chronic social and 
industrial unrest is inevitable. 

“The unrest of today is the voice of a grief-stricken hu- 
manity calling for justice in the relation of industry,” as 
Premier Mackenzie King of Canada has well stated. It is a 
cry for the recognition of human personality, sadly outraged 
by our industrial system, where profits and financial advance- 
ment rather than human welfare are regarded as the supreme 
value of values to be secured at all costs. It is this cry, that 
human values be not sacrificed for mere financial gains or 
extra stock dividends, surging up from the heart of an out- 
raged humanity striving for liberation from what Pope Leo 
XIII has termed “a yoke a little better than slavery,” that 
continues to manifest itself in the rumblings of discontent, in 
the shiftlessness of industrial communities, and in the spas- 
modic outbursts of industrial strife, all of which constitute an 
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incessant protest against the injustices of an unnatural and 
un-Christian industrial and social order. 

Let it not be thought, however, that labor and capital are 
necessarily and naturally antagonistic. Such a conception is 
not in accord with sound economics or Christian morality. 
Nature never intended that the wealthy and the laborer 
should live in continual mutual conflict. On the contrary, as 
Pope Leo stated, “each needs the other. Capital cannot do 
without labor, nor labor without capital. Religion is the 
powerful agency in drawing the rich and the breadwinner to- 
gether, by reminding each class of its duties to each other, and 
especially of the obligations of justice. Religion teaches the 
laboring man, the artisan, to carry out honestly and fairly all 
equitable agreements freely arranged, to refrain from using 
violence and creating disorder. It teaches the owner and the 
employer that the laborer is not their bondsman, that in 
everyone they must respect his dignity and worth as a man . 
and as a Christian; that labor is not a thing to be ashamed 
of, if we listen to reason and Christian philosophy, but is an 
honorable calling, enabling man to sustain his life in an up- 
right and creditable way; that it is shameful and inhuman to 
treat men like chattels, as means for making money or as 
machines for grinding out work.” 

The antagonism manifested between capital and labor 
finds its chief source in a struggle for control of the industrial 
process and for a larger share of its product. Harmonious 
humane relations in industry would be promoted considerably 
through the adoption of an eight-hour day in all industries, 
with a five-day week where practicable, the adoption of proper 
shop conditions as to safety of life and limb, sanitation and 
moral safeguards, and above all through the payment of de- 
cent and just wages. The fundamental obligation of an em- 
ployer to pay at least “living wages” to all from whom he 
receives a normal day’s service is unquestionable. This obliga- 
tion, which, as Leo XIII writes, “is a dictate of natural jus- 
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tice more imperious than any bargain between man and man, 
namely that the remuneration should be sufficient to maintain 
the wage-earner in reasonable and frugal comfort,” arises 
chiefly from the fact that the employer has obligations of 
justice as the beneficiary of the service rendered and also as 
the distributer of the common heritage of nature. The em- 
ployer should remember that “living wages to his employees 
are a first charge on industry, and should receive due con- 
sideration before stock dividends are paid.” 

But the adoption of any or all of these measures does not 
constitute, according to Christian social ethics, an adequate 
solution of our problem. As long as the instruments of pro- 
duction continue as at present, in almost all industries except 
agriculture, owned and managed by one class and operated by 
another, antagonism must necessarily germinate and diverg- 
ent personal interests are sure to clash. Under such system, 
failing as it does to provide adequately for the normal de- 
velopment of man’s personality, the great masses of society 
are largely subject to the sway of economic conditions over 
which they can exercise little or no determinative control. 
Man’s freedom of action and moral responsibility is not prop- 
erly safeguarded in any social system where autocratic con- 
trol is not proscribed. Inherent in every normal person is a 
desire for the exercise of some control over the material en- 
vironment in which he must fulfil his life’s purposes. This calls 
for satisfaction. That man may fulfil his individual and social 
responsibilities he must be afforded some considerable measure 
of control over the economic and social conditions and institu- 
tions under which he earns his living, in accomplishing which 
he spends a major part of his conscious daily life. There is also 
inherent in every normal man—including the workers who 
provide the human energy requisite for economic function- 
ing—a natural instinct for property, the denial of the legiti- 
mate gratification of which must in large measure be held re- 
sponsible for present-day social and industrial unrest. The 
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satisfying of the normal instinct for property and of the latent 
or active desire for some considerable control over one’s earth- 
ly condition is requisite that personal mastery over one’s life- 
activities may be realized. 

How may this necessary change be secured? A sound and 
stable social and industrial order must primarily give due con- 
sideration to the securing of the fundamental basic needs of 
all and the safeguarding of the human personality of all mem- 
bers of society, no matter what their status may be. A com- 
prehensive remedy and social adjustment, to function with 
any degree of success, must also rest on universal and funda- 
mental economic motives. Men will exert their greatest pro- 
ductive efforts and attain the maximum degree of contentment 
only when they become personally interested both in the prod- 
uct and in the organization which functions as a productive 
agency. A considerable measure of this essential control and 
interest can be secured in the first place through labor partici- 
pation in the management of industry, which, if really genu- 
ine, will afford the laborer interest in his task by providing an 
outlet for his directive and creative energies. Adequate man- 
agement representation by the workers in the field of produc- 
tion and distribution in the industry in which they pursue their 
daily toil constitutes a primary requisite in any system of 
Christian industrial democracy. Employers who have had any 
considerable experience with this limited measure of demo- 
cratic control are practically unanimous in testifying to its 
manifold advantages. It pays, as experience proves, even as a 
mere business proposition in real dollars and cents, not to 
mention its manifold social advantages. Many intelligent 
labor leaders, as well, are beginning to realize the value of 
such a step. Even the British Socialist member, Philip Snow- 
den, profiting by the experience gained through the recent 
general strike, pleads with the English trade unionists to re- 
vise the conception of their task and to adopt the partnership 
ideal. He states that 
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the pre-eminent need of today is to get employers and employees to re- 
alize the fact that the trade-union workers and the employers must get 
together, examine existing conditions, and arrive at some means by which 
through party co-operation a new era of industrial prosperity may be 
secured for this country. I would like to see the trades-union policy 
changed so that trades-unions are not merely concerned, regardless of the 
condition of an industry, in getting the highest possible wages they can 
screw out of an industry, but rather in helping make the industry thor- 
oughly efficient so that the most will be there out of which wages can be 
paid (Montreal Star, June 24, 1926). 


A further necessary step in the direction of industrial 
democracy is the sharing by labor in the surplus profits of in- 
dustry for the production of which efficient labor service is 
largely responsible. In the annual December division of the 
spoils, in the form of extra stock dividends, the human agen- 
cies involved in the productive economic processes should re- 
ceive primary consideration. In this manner, coupled with a 
considerable measure of management participation, human 
relations between capital and labor are initiated which, estab- 
lishing quasi-partnership relations, remove many of the causes 
of unrest and antagonism at present operating in our social 
system. 

However, we must not rest satisfied here. To effect the 
complete regeneration and reorganization of our economic 
system in accordance with Christian democratic principles, a 
very considerable transference of ownership of the means and 
the instruments of production and distribution from the pos- 
session and the control of a few to that of the masses of man- 
kind must be effected. During the period when the Catholic 
religion exercised its most potent social influence, the work- 
ers—the masses of the people in rural as well as in urban com- 
munities—were the owners themselves of the economic 
productive instruments. Where individual possession was im- 
practicable, the guild system secured for the laborers the 
actual ownership as well as the management of the industry 
in which they toiled. To this goal of widely distributed owner- 
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ship—the democratic control of property—Catholic social 
doctrine now points, as in the ages past, as the ideal to be 
achieved. 

This then forms the third and the final, as well as the most 
important, stage in the gradual process of reorganizing the 
economic and industrial system in accordance with Christian 
democratic principles. A necessary change in the status of the 
workers will be secured through the transference of the owner- 
ship and control of the industrial processes from the few to 
the masses of the people. In the words of Pope Leo XIII, 
“As many as possible must become owners in our industrial 
field.” The majority of workers must again be put into pos- 
session or become at least part-owners of the economic instru- 
ments of production and distribution. In this way alone will 
men obtain that degree of personal security and social power 
which are generally necessary for the majority of men to in- 
sure the full normal development of human personality. This 
end can best be attained in modern large-scale industry 
through associated efforts and co-operative methods, which, 
like the medieval guilds, embody the fundamental principle 
of ownership and management by the workers. 

Not only is the idea of co-operation in accord with basic 
human instincts and Christian morality, but it is also thor- 
oughly practical. Consumers’ co-operatives, producers’ co- 
operatives, marketing co-operatives, credit co-operatives, co- 
operative banks, etc., have already amply demonstrated their 
worth and should no longer be regarded as experimental. The 
Canadian Wheat Pool affords incontestable testimony of the 
effectiveness of co-operation as a solvent of the farmers’ prob- 
lem, and, providing the panacea for the ills of a languishing 
agricultural industry, is placing the Western Canadian farmer 
in a position of solvency and independence. Consumers’ co- 
operatives, purchasing directly from the farmer co-operative 
marketing associations, would make possible a much higher 
standard of living for the workers at no additional, if not a 
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lessened, cost. Co-operative credit associations, caisses popu- 
laires, and co-operative banks, where judiciously managed, 
render invaluable financial service at much lessened cost to 
their members. 

The history of co-operation in Europe, especially in Great 
Britain, shows that the successful operation of large-scale in- 
dustry co-operatively by the workers is possible, because the 
men in England, Wales, and Scotland who own the co-opera- 
tive enterprises that have been a tremendous success are the 
ordinary wage-earners. The capital and directive ability nec- 
essary to carry on the retail and wholesale stores, the factories 
and the steamship lines, the wheat fields and the tea planta- 
tions of the British consumers’ co-operatives, the English Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, are supplied by the laborers 
themselves. 

May not what they have so successfully accomplished be 
done in other countries and in other departments of industry? 
A considerable percentage of failures in the attempt cannot 
be any more disastrous to humanity than a continuance of 
our present capitalistic system, which, judged by its fruit in 
terms of its success in promoting human welfare, is well-nigh 
bankrupt. Besides, it is fast transforming society into a state 
of feudalism in which the masses of the people are dominated 
by the economic and political control of a comparatively small 
number of industrial and financial barons. In this task of re- 
organizing, the state has an especially urgent duty to perform. 
In the words of Pope Leo XIII, “The law should favor owner- 
ship and its policy should be to induce as many as possible to 
become owners.” In this way the state will also best insure 
its own stability for, as stated by Wilford I. King, of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, at the recent con- 
vention (December 28, 1926, St. Louis) of the American 

Statistical Association: “The fact is generally recognized 
that the country in which most of the wealth is in the hands 
of the few, while the great majority of the people are prop- 
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ertyless, is one in which it is easy to incite the inhabitants to 
revolution; for under such circumstances the masses feel that 
they have little to lose through any political upheaval that 
may occur. On the other hand, in the nation in which the 
greatest majority of the inhabitants are property-owners, gov- 
ernments tend to be unusually stable.” 

The establishment of Christian industrial democracy does 
not, however, imply the entire disappearance of all previous 
economic institutions. Co-partnership and co-operative ar- 
rangements, providing for a very considerable extension of 
private ownership, allow for the continuance of individually 
or corporatively conducted enterprises as well as for the public 
ownership of certain types of public utilities; but only, how- 
ever, when demanded by the common welfare. But in every 
case it does require the regeneration of all economic and in- 
dustrial institutions, the imbuing of our social and industrial 
order with a new spirit—industry for humanity, the exist- 
ence of each social institution justified and perpetuated only 
in so far as it contributes to human welfare—the individual 
and social well-being of mankind, a type of industrial organ- 
ization which Tawney characterizes as “functional,” where 
economic interests no longer ocupy “a position of exclusive 
predominance among human interests” ( Acquisitive Society, 
p. 241). As the same author points out in his Acquisitive So- 
ciety, “the medieval church had asserted the whole compass 
of human interests.” The spirit of Christ, yet active in that 
selfsame church, still forbids moral or religious indifference to 
any human interest and especially to one so fundamental, so 
universal, and so inseparably connected with the moral and 
spiritual as well as the physical, intellectual, and cultural well- 
being of the masses of mankind. 

The aim of Christian democracy was then, as now, to 
quote Leo XIII, “to make the condition of those who toil 
more tolerable, to enable them to obtain little by little the 
means by which they may provide for the future; to help 
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them to practice in public and private life the duties which 
morality and religion inculcate; to aid them to feel that they 
are not animals but men, not heathens but Christians, and so 
enable them to strive more zealously and more eagerly for 
the one thing necessary—the ultimate good of life—eternal 
salvation” (Encyclical, Christian Democracy). 

That the foregoing program briefly outlined is in full har- 
mony with the social teachings of the American Catholic 
Hierarchy is evident from the following passage of the Social 
Reconstruction Program, where it is stated: 

The full possibilities of increased production will not be realized so 
long as the majority of the workers remain mere wage-earners. The ma- 
jority must somehow become owners, or at least in part, of the instru- 
ments of production. They can be enabled to reach this stage gradually 
through co-operative productive societies and co-partnership arrange- 
ments. In the former, the workers own and manage the industries them- 
selves; in the latter they own a substantial part of the corporate stock 
and exercise a reasonable share in the management. However slow the 
attainment of these ends, they will have to be reached before we can have 
a thoroughly efficient system of production or an industrial and social 
order that will be secure from danger of revolution. It is to be noted that 
this particular modification of the existing order, though far-reaching and 
involving to a great extent the abolition of the wage system, would not 
mean the abolition of private ownership. The instruments of production 
would still be owned by individuals, not by the state. 


Thus, while the dangers of state bureaucracy are avoid- 
ed, the general interest stimulated through the functioning 
processes of Christian industrial democracy will go far to in- 
sure the promotion of the common welfare of the masses of 
mankind. 


UNIversity oF AMERICA 


MR. BERTRAND RUSSELL’S ETHICAL BELIEFS 
OLAF STAPLEDON 


Mr. Bertrand Russell can afford to fling us his belief like a 
crumb from the rich man’s table.‘ Reasonably he hopes, not 
only that we may be interested in his taste, but even that we 
may accept the largesse without asking to inspect his bakery. 
Eminent men, no less than popular actresses, may persuade 
us by merely pronouncing their opinions. And Mr. Russell’s 
manner when he speaks to his wider public is hypnotic. So 
swift, eager, and assured a gesture must, we feel, convey the 
truth, and nothing but the truth. We, however, who are neither 
eminent nor eloquent must do more than express our tastes; 
for no one is interested beforehand in us. If we would per- 
suade, we must therefore attempt to present reasons of a uni- 
versal nature even for our ultimate value judgments. But this 
task, Mr. Russell says, is futile. 

Yet consider the content of his most recent declaration of 
faith. With the usual stripped beauty of style, he tells us what 
he believes, or rather what he thinks he believes. Tersely he 
describes our world as it seems to him, and tells us what kind 
of world he desires it to become. This ideal of his, he says, 
might be achieved if we would all live lives “inspired by love 
and guided by knowledge.’” Such a manner of life he calls the 
good life, assuring us, however, that he calls it good only be- 
cause he himself happens to desire that it should be practiced. 
He insists that there is no “ought” in the case. “What we 
‘ought’ to desire,” he says, “is merely what someone else 
wishes us to desire.” Either you want to live this life that he 
desires, or you do not; and if you do not, there is no more to 
be said. 

? Bertrand Russell, What I Believe (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd.). 

? Ibid., p. 28. * Ibid., p. 37. 
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Strictly, however, Mr. Russell should have said this, not 
about the good life, but about the goal of the good life. For 
he does give his reasons for calling the life of love and knowl- 
edge good. It is good, he says, because “in a community where 
men live in this way more desires will be satisfied than in one 
where there is less love and less knowledge.’”* Thus, what he 
really desires for its own sake is not the good life, but the satis- 
faction of as many of men’s desires as possible. But is even 
this his ultimate and unreasoned desire? Surely very much 
reasoning has gone to the making even of this. But before 
passing to this matter, I gladly agree with his criticism of cur- 
rent morality. He condemns the fear and cruelty and supersti- 
tious stupidity that make our moral fetters, and in contrast he 
outlines the life of love and knowledge. Mr. Russell’s moral 
criticism is always as wholesome as the drawing up of blinds 
after a funeral. Rightly he traces much of our moral perver- 
sion to fear, and says, “All fear is bad, and ought to be over- 
come, not by fairy tales, but by courage and rational reflec- 
tion.’”” 

True, it is bad, and ought to be overcome. But do not such 
phrases as these, and the general tone of his accusation, and 
indeed the tone of his whole life, give the lie to his theory that 
goodness and rightness are only a matter of taste? Is our dis- 
gust at current moralism (and, if Mr. Russell insists, at many 
moralists also) to be traced to nothing but our own or Mr. 
Russell’s whim? Of course he assures us again and again that 
he is only telling us what ke happens to desire, and that there 
is nothing “virtuous” in the good life or “sinful” in its oppo- 
site. For, he says, “these are conceptions which seem to me to 
have no scientific justification.”* Yet somehow I cannot help 
suspecting that he believes far more than he has confessed. It 
is difficult to believe his assertion that there is for him no abso- 
lute “good” and “ought.” Though he cannot find room for 
such concepts in his metaphysics, must he not admit that in 
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some obscure but important sense the good life, or the goal of 
the good life, has an absolute claim on him and on all of us? 
Having an intellectual as well as a moral conscience, and 
failing to integrate his moral experience with the rest of his 
experience, he very properly tries to refrain from saying that 
we “ought” to live the life of love and knowledge. But he has 
not quite succeeded. And this, together with the general char- 
acter of his life, suggests that he really does still believe in an 
“ought” which is logically prior to his desire. He thus finds 
himself in the same dilemma as John Stuart Mill; but he has 
made a different choice. Neither his theory nor Mill’s can 
assimilate an “ought”; yet both he and Mill are striking exam- 
ples of conscientiousness. Mill strained his theory to suit his 
conscience; Russell, though equally conscientious, preserves 
his theory by denying moral obligation and assuring us that he 
behaves morally just because he likes that sort of game, or at 


‘most because he likes to have a rational goal. 


He states the matter thus: “If I say that the legislative 
authority has bad desires, I mean merely that those desires 
conflict with those of some section of the community to which 


-I belong.”” Thus good and bad refer always to someone’s pur- 


pose or point of view. Of course Mr. Russell’s point of view 
is not egoistical, but social; and “ ‘bad’ desires, when we are 
speaking from a social point of view, may be defined as those 
which tend to thwart the desires of others, or, more exactly, 
those which thwart more desires than they assist.’”* Desires, 
or their satisfaction, are all equally good; they can only be bad 
instrumentally. Such, then, is the social point of view which 
Mr. Russell has made his own. And though he himself has 
come earnestly to desire this social end, he refuses to admit 
that it has a claim on him or on anyone. 

It is tempting to suggest that, if Mr. Russell had experi- 
enced more bad desires himself, he would have felt more vivid- 
ly the difference between good and evil. Those wicked moral- 


* I[bid., p. 40. * Ibid., p. 74. 
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ists whom he so justly condemns have the pull over him here; 
for though their natures may be so vile that they cannot appre- 
ciate what it is that is good and what bad, their experience of 
sin has evidently been enough to make them aware that in sin 
we are disloyal, not merely to our own most considered de- 
sires, but to something universal. 

Mr. Russeil, by a process of hard thinking, has discovered 
an ideal. Why has he chosen this ideal rather than, say, im- 
perialism? Or how is it that he has become such that only 
this ideal, and not another, can satisfy him? Surely, after long 
study of this actual world, he has come to believe that i¢ needs 
certain conditions for its fulfilment. He has not merely stud- 
ied himself, and discovered in greater detail his own desires. 
Nor has he discovered more accurately how to satisfy his de- 
sires. On the contrary, he has discovered how to satisfy the 
world. And, whereas at one time perhaps he might have found 
satisfaction for himself without the satisfaction of the world, 
study of the world has now remade his desires so that he de- 
mands world-satisfaction. He found himself in a world where- 
in there were desiring beings; and these desires he found to be 
often incompatible and unsatisfied. He has discovered that 
much of this conflict might be avoided, and many more of 
these desires satisfied, if men would live a certain kind of life. 
If, that is, some desires could be altered and others resisted, a 
greater total satisfaction might be gained. 

But not only has he discovered this possibility; he has also 
come to desire its fulfilment. How has this happened? Why, 
for instance, has he not rested in a childish egoism? Some 
would answer, because he is a social animal, and has a herd 
instinct. But such an answer is futile, since we can call him a 
social animal and credit him with a “herd instinct” only be- 
cause we see him desiring social ends. Others would say that 
it is by virtue of his rational nature that he desires a social 
end. But to behave rationally is not to be impelled by a mys- 
terious force or to crave abstract rationality. It is simply to be 
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aware that a cake cannot be both kept and eaten, and to take 
such facts into account in behavior. If it is as a rational being 
that a man chooses a social end, evidently he does so because 
he sees that even the most “consistent” egoism defeats itself in 
internal conflict. He must have found that a merely private 
end, when it is examined closely, leads on to something beyond 
its private aspect. And this is true. In desiring only a private 
end and letting society go hang, a man is not merely violating 
his own social nature; he is desiring something which contra- 
dicts itself. Even a being with no social dispositions whatever 
could not, if he were capable of rationality, rest in egoism. 
For, while as egoist he would reject all but private ends, as 
rational he must accept only values of universal validity.’ Ex- 
perience of private values forces him to admit the validity of 
other people’s demands, and even the possibility of absolute 
values in relation to the demands of the universe. 

Thus, in so far as the advance from egoism to a social ideal 
is rational, it results from the discovery of the fuller nature 
and further implicates of the objects of desire. It is not the 
nature of the subject, but the nature of the object, which 
forces the rational being to accept a social ideal. Whatever a 
man’s outfit of dispositions, rational study of the objects which 
are required by those dispositions may thoroughly remake his 
desire. His desire may be rather the outcome of his world 
than of his innate character. 

Of course unless a man is such that he can desire, he will 
never desire the good, nor anything else. But only in this very 
general and unimportant sense is moral desire the outcome of 
the nature of the subject. It is doubtless true that we come 
into the world with certain more specific dispositions to desire 
certain kinds of things; and it is also true that each man’s de- 
sire is likely to be prejudiced, by his specific dispositions. But 
it does not follow that, because we have prejudices, there is no 
* Cf. Professor Hobhouse, The Rational Good, pp. 82 ff. 
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absolute standard by which our desires may be judged, nor 
that “good” is merely relative to private desire. 

It is tempting to define the good as that which the fully 
rational being, with full experience and the general faculty of 
desiring, needs must desire. But this is not to say that the 
good is good just because such a being would desire it. On the 
contrary, he would call it good because he would see that it 
was demanded by the nature of the universe. And, not being 
limited by specific prejudices of his own, he himself would de- 
sire only that which he saw to be the rational fulfilment of his 
world. And if we recognize this hypothetical being’s right to 
make the final value judgment, it is simply because we recog- 
nize that he would be in a better position to judge than we in 
our naive ignorance. 

The egoist, having discovered that what he desires is un- 
real in abstraction from ends that are social, may behave in 
either of two manners: He may cling to his abstract egoism, 
and to ideals which he knows to be ragged though he still feels 
them to be sound; or, like Mr. Russell, he may take all men 
to his heart, enlarging his desire to include the needs of his 
world. Most of us vacillate between these two courses. And 
when we are pursuing ends which we know to be petty, we feel 
that aidws, or shame, which Professor Gilbert Murray has sin- 
gled out as the root of conscience. We feel in fact that we are 
disloyal to something that has a claim over us. 

Mr. Russell’s ideal is social, but not cosmical. He believes 
that in such a universe as the actual universe there is nothing 
better than the satisfaction of human desires. But in spite of 
his denial I venture to think that he also believes that in this 
actual universe the satisfaction of human desires is the goal 
that he ought to seek. Human beings, he thinks, are the only 
desiring beings in the universe; and therefore there is nothing 
else that has a claim on him. But he implicitly admits (I sug- 
gest) that these Aave a claim on him. Striving to transcend 
his private standpoint, and to regard his total object of knowl- 
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edge, as it were, from all points of view, he judges that there 
are no demands in that object save human demands. But these 
at least are demands, and the satisfaction of these demands is 
the best for the world. 

I have argued that the demand arises in the object of 
knowledge, not in the subject. Do not idealist philosophers 
give a wrong stress when they derive moral obligation from 
the need for self-fulfilment? They seem to hold that a man 
desires his ideal to be realized because, desiring primarily self- 
fulfilment, he finds that the only true fulfilment of himself en- 
tails the fulfilment of his ideal. For, they say, the self that he 
must become, if he is to attain self-fulfilment, must embrace 
all selves; must, in fact, be no private self, but the universal 
self. Now if it is true that the ground of moral obligation is 
this desire for self-fulfilment, it follows that a man is subject 
to moral obligation only if he really does desire sel f-fulfilment 
as the universal self. If he does not, he is free from the claim. 
Idealists assert that every man has this “real will” for self- 
fulfilment, and therefore for all that is necessary for self-ful- 
filment. They say that, whatever a man’s actual will be, this 
“real will” is involved in the very nature of manhood. I will 
not discuss this point. But, whether we all have this “real 
will” or not, it is no adequate ground for moral obligation. If 
there were no better ground than this, Mr. Russell would be 
justified in refusing to admit an ought. 

Psychologically it is of course true that a man cannot feel 
moral obligation unless he feels within himself a conflict be- 
tween private desire and the desire for the universal good. 
Further, we are perhaps entitled to say that, whether a man 
feels obligation or not, he cannot fulfil his true human nature 
unless he does feel it. But it seems to be a perversion to say 
that obligation is logically derived from this fact that you can- 
not fulfil yourself without fulfilling your world. This is surely 
to put the cart before the horse. Or, at best, it is to substitute 
psychology for ethics. The feeling of obligation, certainly, 
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arises out of a felt discord in the self; but the fact of obliga- 
tion arises from a discord in the world, which, obviously, can 
be felt only as a discord in the self. The claim which we feel 
is not primarily the claim of our own nature demanding reali- 
zation, but the claim of the world’s nature. 

It may, however, be objected that no claim of the world’s 
nature can move us to action unless it is also a claim of our 
own nature. Unless we have a moral nature, unless we our- 
selves make a moral demand on ourselves, no “claim of the 
world” can (it may be said) have any meaning for us.*° But 
this has already been admitted. We cannot feel obligation un- 
less we do desire the good. On the other hand, the goodness 
of the good does not lie in its contributing to our satisfaction, 
nor yet to the fulfilment of our true nature; it emerges from 
the nature of the world. It is doubtless true that most of us 
have “moral natures.” But in what does a “moral nature” 
consist? We have no special moral faculty which distinguishes 
intuitively right and wrong. The moral man is, as the idealists 
say, one who refuses to let a minor factor in himself rule the 
whole, or refuses to let a minor desire thwart a major desire. 
But the one is minor and the other major just because the one 
is private and the other primarily not his, but the world’s, and 
not particular but universal. And his obligation is logically 
based, not in the fact that this major demand must be fulfilled 
in order that the man may fulfil himself and be the universal 
self, but in the fact that this major demand is the world’s, and 
the only finally coherent demand. The moral man is one who, 
having embraced within himself the universe, discovers there- 
in new demands. But whether he admits them or not, he ought 
to admit them; and whether he discovers them or not, he ought 
to discover them. For they are universally grounded, and his 
other desires are not. Psychologically, indeed, he is a moral 
being just because he cannot rest content with purely egoistic 
desires. But this is not the last word in the matter. This moral * 


*° Cf. Mr. G. C. Field’s Moral Theory, chap. v. 
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nature of his is no innate angelic character struggling within 
the bonds imposed by the world, the flesh, and the devil. On 
the contrary, the objects of his desire, by more fully revealing 
their nature to him, have themselves given him a new and 
richer nature. 

Are we perhaps justified in saying that in all desire, there- 
fore, there is a certain loyalty to the object itself, a certain 
sensitivity to the progressively discovered nature of the ob- 
ject, and so the possibility of a progressive change in the de- 
sire? We do not only desire things for the satisfaction that 
they give; we may desire them for their own sakes. And when 
we come to know them more fully, we often desire, not merely 
what first attracted us, but the whole revealed object—unless, 
of course, the newly discovered elements conflict with other 
objects of desire. It is usual to explain this loyalty to the ob- 
ject by saying that the new characters are “associated” in our 
minds with the originally desired characters. But the new 
characters are prized, not merely for their mental associa- 
tions, but as parts of the same existent as the originally de- 
sired characters. And we may value the whole more highly 
than the original part. It is often the beloved who, after the 
original attraction, creates in the lover new capacities of love. 

If, discovering more of the nature of the object of our de- 
sire, we do not after all enlarge our desire, it yet is true that 
the originally desired character is bound up with the others; 
and, in desiring merely one aspect of the object, we desire 
something unreal. We desire, in fact, an appearance, not a 
reality. In the same way, then, the being who does not feel 
obligation is subject to it, since obligation also consists in a 
response to the fuller nature of the object of desire. It is, in 
fact, absolutely true that, in given circumstances, a certain 
course is best, and ought to be taken. The world demands it. 
I shall not feel the obligation unless I have taken the world to 
my heart. But whether or not I have done so, the obligation is 
there for me to feel if I can. Professor Hobhouse has distin- 
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guished between the psychological and the logical aspects of 
obligation by saying that even when, psychologically, obliga- 
tion does not hold for a man, logically it still holds of him.” 
Thus, starting with desire as the source of all value, we are yet 
forced, on logical grounds, to admit a “rational good” which is 
the good even if no one desires it. 

Even in Mr. Russell’s ideal, actual desires may have to be 
changed or thwarted in order that the total satisfaction may 
be as great as possible. But should he not go farther than this? 
It is well known that the fulfilment of some desires gives far 
greater satisfaction than the fulfilment of others; and that in 
some cases no satisfaction ensues, but only further desire. 
Moreover, we all know the state of not knowing what we want. 
At such times we desire one thing after another, but nothing 
satisfies. That which as a matter of fact would give a man 
satisfaction, whether he desires it or not, would (we may say) 
fulfil his need. This distinction between desire and need is 
very important for ethics, and I suggest that, in Mr. Russell’s 
view, what is best is not the fullest possible satisfaction of 
human desire, but the fullest satisfaction of human need. We 
have immediate awareness of our desires, but not of our needs. 
Of course we are aware that we need something ; but what we 
desire is not necessarily what we need. Desires are, as it were, 
felt approximations to needs, and often seriously in conflict 
with needs.” 

We have, then, in some sense needs which are more funda- 
mental than our desires, and may be said to constitute our 
nature. When a man recognizes that his desires have been 
foolish, he does not mean merely that what satisfied him in 
the past fails to satisfy him now. He means that in the past he 
mistook his own nature or the nature of his objects of interest. 
Idealist philosophers tell us that we all have the same funda- 
mental need, namely, the need for self-fulfilment as the uni- 


™ The Rational Good, pp. 86, 87. 
™ Cf. C. D. Broad, The Mind and Its Place in Nature, p. 370. 
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versal self. I have suggested that such a need, if it exists, is 
not the ground of obligation. One ought, not because his need 
is for self-fulfilment, or because Ais need is for world-fulfil- 
ment, but because the need of the world itself is for fulfilment. 
The logical basis of obligation is thus the needs which we cog- 
nize in our environment. 

This view is not unlike Mr. Russell’s. But while he takes 
desires at their face value, in this view they are taken rather as 
signs of needs. And, moreover, by ignoring that his major 
needs are primarily needs of his world, he fails to find a basis 
for moral obligation. Mr. Russell, as a pluralist, does not ad- 
mit that the nature of man affords any evidence as to the 
nature of the universe; and therefore he denies that the de- 
sires or needs of men are in any sense related to needs in the 
rest of the universe. But whether or not the universe is plural- 
istic and alien to man’s needs, the ideal, even for such a uni- 
verse, is monistic. For the ideal, even in Mr. Russell’s view, 
is the greatest possible fulfilment of whatever needs there are. 
It would seem that even in a pluralistic universe, the beings of 
that universe, if they are capable of rationality, must rise out 
of their separatism and admit the claim of a good that is uni- 
versal. 

What the good is can, admittedly, be determined only by 
examining the desires of all beings in order to discover all 
needs. We are very far from being able to perform such a task. 
In fact, so very rudimentary is man’s knowledge of the uni- 
verse as yet that Mr. Russell’s confident judgment that the 
rest of the universe has no bearing on values seems only one 
degree less naive than the contrary view that there is a God 
who is necessarily our well-wisher. Mr. Russell is very sure 
that in making his final value judgment he has only to take 
into account the existing desires of men. He demands no more 
than that these desires should, as far as possible, be satisfied. 
In his view, as we know, a man is not intrinsically better than 
an amoeba. And, indeed, a harmoniously satisfied world of 
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amoebae is better, in his sense, than a discontented world of 
men. It is only from the human point of view that a man is a 
finer fellow than an amoeba. From this it follows that it is 
only from his present point of view that Mr. Russell’s present 
desires are better than his own earlier and cruder desires. I 
find it hard to believe that he really believes this. Yet if in any 
sense whatever his desires have progressed toward his present 
ideal, goodness is to be judged, not from the private point of 
view, but universally. And then it follows that man has a bet- 
ter claim than amoeba to be a judge of goodness; for he has 
more data and more intelligence with which to judge. But if 
this be admitted, man himself is seen to be no final arbiter of 
value, since even his data and intelligence are after all rudi- 
mentary. 

He is no final arbiter in Mr. Russell’s sense, namely, that 
he creates values which, though merely personal, are the only 
kind of values. But he is the best judge of value, as far as we 
can tell. For, as far as we know, he embodies more of the uni- 
verse than does any other kind of being. He is a greater self 
than amoeba. His content is greater, not merely in quantity, 
but in diversity. He is, so to speak, more intricately keyed 
into the universe. Consequently his needs more nearly “voice” 
the needs of the universe than do those of amoeba. If the uni- 
verse is pluralistic, there may be needs which are quite irrecon- 
cilable with man’s. Even so, there must be some condition 
which would give the greatest possible harmonious satisfac- 
tion; and for such a universe this condition would constitute 
the good, independently of anyone’s opinion. 

If the universe is monistic, it is possible that all needs and 
desires are in some sense expressions of a universal need. Even 
so, however, many beings, even perhaps all existent beings, 
may be so distorted that their needs are irreconcilable. And 
yet it might be that, by throwing us all overboard (as it were), 
the universe might reconstitute itself so as to express its na- 
ture truly and satisfy itself fully. And in such a universe such 
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a consummation would be absolutely better than any mere 
compromise of existing desires. Within the universe of dis- 
course of human affairs the change from a petty conflict of 
barbarous national ideals to a cosmopolitan culture would be 
(Isubmit) absolutely good. It might not harmoniously satisfy 
existing persons, for we may be past mending. But it would 
make possible a richer kind of human nature, and selves which 
embrace more reality and “voice” more nearly the needs of 
the universe. For what is intrinsically desirable (on this view) 
is the fullest possible expression of the capacities of the uni- 
verse, whatever they may turn out to be. And to every judging 
mind, even to the universal mind, if there be such, these ca- 
pacities are objective. 
West Kirsy, ENGLAND 


THE CHARACTERIZATION OF MORAL EVOLUTION 
ALBERT G. A. BALZ 


I 


Moral evolution is frequently described in formulas built 
upon the contrast of the group and the individual. This is 
particularly true of the change from savagery and barbaric 
life to civilization. The distinction between the grouping of 
men and their life as individual entities is at once the most 
obvious and the most important thing to notice concerning 
the pattern of human life. When we observe savage life, the 
functioning of the group as a group seems virtually to exhaust 
the content of that life. When we observe “civilization,” the 
career of individual lives as individual lives causes us to lose 
sight of the group. So we come to characterize the evolution 
of morals as a movement “from group morals to individual 
morals,” “from custom to conscience,” “from custom morals 
to personal morality,” “from freedom for the group and the 
suppression of individuality to liberty for the individual and 
the subordination of the group.” Phrases such as these seem 
to imply that there are life-systems dominated by the group 
as a group. This primacy of the group is expressed in the fact 
that morals for such societies are custom morals. The moral 
life in such cases is exhaustively described when the life of 
the group as a group is described. Custom morals, so these 
statements suggest, are indifferent to individual choice and 
self-expression. They reflect living processes only in so far as 
these processes pertain to the group as a group. They manifest 
common concerns, common interests (real or imagined), 
where by “common” is meant pertaining to the tribe or the 
folk, shared by the human unit primarily because this unit is 
an element of the group. Group—or custom—morals thus ex- 
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clude the inner life, personal choice and responsibility, and 
self-expression. 

On the other hand this group stage, so the formulas sug- 
gest, must be contrasted with a succeeding stage in which life- 
patterns are flexible, group activity is subordinate to and an 
expression of individual functioning, and morality centers 
about an individual’s free choices. Personality, rather than 
the collective life, is the primary force. In the stage of group 
dominion, conscience, as the functioning of individuality in 
the moral life, is virtually nullified, if not absent. The decline 
of the overwhelming influence of the tribal interest and func- 
tion means the passing of custom morals, and this in turn 
spells freedom for the individual. Personality, hitherto virtu- 
ally non-existent or at least effectively suppressed, now de- 
fines the very meaning of the moral life. The group in its or- 
ganization as a group is in this later stage, i.e., in civilization, 
an instrument of independent selves. Savage life and group 
morals meant the nullification of individuality as a differen- 
tial factor, and so morality in this stage of life meant the col- 
lective life as such or it meant nothing at all. With civiliza- 
tion individualities operate freely as differentiating forces, 
and the group is a vehicle for a the achievements 
of individuality. 

There may be many evolutions in morals, or there may be 
but one great evolution. This question may be neglected.’ 
The question to be examined is whether or no the type of de- 
scription of moral evolution just set forth is adequate to the 
facts. These characterizations, at first sight, are suggested by 
the facts—at least they have some measure of truth. The 
purpose of this paper is to question the adequacy of such for- 
mulations. Although suggested by the facts, I shall maintain 
that these characterizations are one-sided. In order to estab- 
lish this statement, it may be well to begin by inquiring why 


*The writer has discussed this question in the Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 
XXIII, No. 13. 
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the description of moral evolution as a movement from cus- 
tom to conscience, from group to individual morality, should 
appear to be a satisfactory formulation of the facts. Having 
pointed out the naturalness of this interpretation, its incom- 
pleteness will be indicated by an analysis of the alleged fac- 
tual basis. 

II 


Why, then, does the survey of the history of morals sug- 
gest that the historical process is a movement from group- 
custom morality to the morality of the person? Two consid- 
erations may be advanced in reply. On the one hand, savage 
and barbaric societies (or “early civilizations,” whether ex- 
isting in the past or existing today ) seem to be custom-ridden. 
The submergence of the individual and so of individual dif- 
ferences appears to be the most striking characteristic of such 
life-systems. Now it is easy to think, and presumably we com- 
monly do think, that civilized society, “later” or more highly 
evolved civilization, develops out of earlier stages of savagery 
quite analogous to existing savage and barbaric societies. 
Thus the Egypt of Thothmes III and the Greece of Pericles 
were later moments in historical processes that “began” with 
savage conditions. Thus the contrast between the savage so- 
ciety, with its group or custom morality, and “civilized” so- 
ciety, with its expressions of individual differences in ability, 
interests, and aims, is employed in characterizing an evolu- 
tion from earlier to later stages. There are obvious criticisms 
applicable to this mode of interpretation, but we need not en- 
ter into them. The point is that a contrast not necessarily in- 
volving temporal process is used in the characterization of his- 
torical movement or evolution. The contrast of savage custom 
and the individualism of civilization provides the chief de- 
scription of moral evolution. 

The previous contrast partly overlaps another contrast, 
that between the relatively static and the relatively dynamic 
society. The savage and barbaric systems in which custom 
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is regarded as the primary moral phenomenon are static. 
Changes in savage civilizations are either exceedingly slow, 
and therefore negligible, or else catastrophic, brought about 
by sudden impacts from without. In neither case could savage 
life with propriety be called dynamic. Such systems therefore 
must be included in the class of relatively static life-systems. 
On the other hand, there are dynamic and highly evolved civ- 
ilizations, marked by some freedom for the individual. Thus 
the contrast between custom and personality as chief char- 
acteristics of the moral life falls within the contrast of the 
static and dynamic societies. 

The latter distinction is broader than the former. For 
there are high civilizations, or civilizations in the sense in 
which they are opposed to savagery, that are static. China, 
India, Japan (before the influence of the West, or neglecting 
that influence) are examples commonly cited. This staticism 
must be of a character really quite different from that of sav- 
agery. The life-pattern of the savage alters imperceptibly, or 
violently, but in either case the alterations are effected by 
forces which the savage neither welcomes nor seeks. The sav- 
age’s system of life does not contain a principle of organized 
change or of reconstruction. Neither does he deliberately seek 
to maintain the existing conditions. Containing no principle 
of change, the savage’s life owns no purposes and ideals ex- 
citing a dissatisfaction with existing conditions, nor provoking 
the delineation in imagination of possibly better conditions. 
The savage’s activities are therefore not future-minded and 
reconstructive. Now in such advanced but static societies as 
those of India or China the situation must be radically differ- 
ent. Ideas and ideals are certainly present. The social system, 
rightly or wrongly, like other social systems, is supposed to 
uphold many ideal values. The differences involved here are 
assuredly not differences of degree—it is not that savage life 
is just a bit more static than great oriental societies. The dif- 
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ference is qualitative and profound.’ It is worth noting that 
the difference justifies skepticism concerning our Western 
(largely tacit) assumption that dynamic character in a society 
is a criterion of height of development. Cultural egoisms wel- 
come such a conception. It is obvious that betterment and 
achievement imply alterations in the life-system. Since this 
alteration is a principle of our social organization and an ele- 
ment in our characteristic ideals, and since these things are 
foreign to savage peoples, the principle of change and recon- 
struction becomes in our eyes a condition of progress, a proof 
of progress, and the final test of the worth of a life-system. 
And so we come to interpret the qualitative differences be- 
tween West and East as differences in degree of civilization— 
vastly to our credit, of course. It is worth recalling, however, 
that much of our dynamism and “progressivism” was and is 
forced upon us. An invention forces upon us changes and re- 
constructions never dreamed of, and we accommodate our 
ideals to meet the situation. On the other hand, oriental stat- 
icism may be in part voluntary, in obedience to ideals shaped 
by great religions and moral leaders, and not just blind sub- 
mission to external pressure. Oriental staticism is, in part at 
least, due to conscious conviction. In the savage society the 
individual seems to be submerged. Superficial observation of 
advanced static societies seems to suggest the same thing. We 
identify, with savages, the moral life with rigid custom pat- 
terns, and these with the life of the group as a group. But in 
advanced static societies we find many rigidities. India’s caste 
system comes to mind. So we again conclude that the individ- 
ual is subordinated to the group. Here, then, is an apparent 
double reinforcement of the position that moral evolution pro- 
ceeds from the dominance of the group to the achievement of 
personal morality. The movement is from a state in which the 


? This fundamental difference between the staticism of primitive civilizations and 
advanced civilizations such as those of the Orient deserves further discussion than the 
limits of this paper permit. 
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moral life is overwhelmingly the expression of the group as a 

group to a state in which the group is a subordinate (or large- 

ly negative) element in the moral life, while this life can be 

defined as the expression of personality, of conscience and the 

inner life. 
iil 

The preceding section offered suggestions in explanation 
of how we come by our favorite formulas for moral evolution. 
We may now turn to inquire whether these formulas are ade- 
quate. Are they not one-sided? Would it not be more ade- 
quate to regard moral evolution, in later stages just as much 
as in earlier stages, as a matter of the group as much as of in- 
dividuality? If there has been moral evolution, hasn’t moral- 
ity as group phenomenon evolved equally with morality as a 
phenomenon of individuality? 

Savages are, after all, individual human beings. Customs 
may be co-extensive with the social group; they may be rigid, 
a “hard crust of custom,” permitting little variation. But the 
group is made up of living human beings, and the life of the 
group is lived by human individuals. If the savage is dom- 
inated by custom, then he is in one sense dominated by the 
group. But in a sense equally valid he is dominated by him- 
self, that is, by an inflexible self, and this self dominates the 
group. The rigidity of life does not come upon the group 
wholly from without: it is equally an expression of lack of 
plasticity in the group. Moreover, the rigidity of the group 
life is not external to and imposed upon the individual unit. 
It is equally imposed upon the group by the inflexibility of the 
habits, attitudes, and aims of the several constituent individu- 
alities. The savage might vary more in conduct had he more 
opportunity: in a measure he is powerless as against the fixed 
pattern of group life. It is equally true, however, that the 
group life follows a constant scheme because individuals re- 
sist change. The group as a group would probably reveal more 
fertility in its career if its members were more plastic. Cus- 
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toms, after all, are to be found in the habits of individuals just 
as truly as the habits of individuals are to be found in group- 
customs. The savage, cited by McDougall, who falls flat on 
his face before his mother-in-law is doubtless constrained by 
custom. But it is probable that this custom expresses his deep- 
est feelings on the subject of mothers-in-law. He probably 
sees to it that every other son-in-law follows the practice. 
There is a sense in which custom is a group phenomenon. It 
molds the individual. On the other hand, the individual cher- 
ishes the custom, reinforces its authority, and perpetuates it. 
Custom and invariant selves are aspects of one fact, joint ef- 
fects, and not cause and effect. 

In short, and laying aside the possibility that Bagehot’s 
crust of custom may be somewhat exaggerated, we may con- 
clude that the “backward” character of savage life is not more 
the result of the subordination of the individual than of the 
inadequacy of the group principle itself. When we turn to an 
advanced static society, we become still more skeptical as to 
whether the contrast between the static and dynamic society 
warrants the formula “from group morality to individual mor- 
ality.” Does the rigidity of the life-patterns of the Orient 
mean subordination of the individual? It may perhaps mean 
a different sort of individuality, the expression of individual- 
ity in other ways. The Orient might assert that these rigid- 
ities are outward phenomena. He might assert that in point 
of fact this rigidity is precisely what secures to him a vast 
realm of freedom and free expression of his individuality. He 
might be mistaken in believing that the finest personal de- 
velopment can accompany the fixation of so many aspects of 
life by custom. But his case affords no proof of the soundness 
of the generalization we are examining. 


IV 


But all of this may seem a play on words rather than a 
serious correction of an alleged one-sided generalization. 
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What is needed, it is clear, is an analysis of the relation be- 
tween the two notions in terms of which moral evolution is 
formulated. The descriptions of the facts in moral history, as 
well as in ethical theorizing, reflect the various ways in which 
“society” and the “individual” have been understood. What, 
then, is the fundamental fact concerning individuals, groups, 
and their relation? 

Human life, it seems clear, is a life that is led by individ- 
uals, and equally a life that is led by groups. Is there any 
greater significance in the assertion that human life is neces- 
sarily a group life than in the assertion that human life is 
necessarily a matter of individual lives in the plural? Where 
we find human life, there we find a group and many individ- 
uals. We are just as certain to make the one as the other dis- 
covery. Ethical theories have more than once involved such 
questions as the question whether logically (not to say his- 
torically ) the group is prior to the individual or the individual 
to the group. But all such questions can be recognized for the 
abstractions they really are. The point is that the subject 
matter is not the group, nor individuals, but Auman life. It is 
a simple natural fact that human life is a matter both of 
groups and of individuals. By asserting that it is a “natural” 
fact, what is meant is that our subject matter is human life. 
That there are individuals, and that individuals live in groups, 
are statements describing important but derivative facts. 
They help to characterize the human kind of life. There is in 
this no mystery, other than that which confronts the scientist 
when investigating life in general and in its special forms. 

In view of this, it is idle to ask whether men are fitted for 
group life. The only kind of men we can ask questions about 
is the kind to which group living is as natural as breathing. 
Men do not constitute society. Nor does society produce men. 
If we find men, then we find the fact of group life and the fact 
of individualized animal bodies, going concerns, or agents. To 
inquire as to what makes men social, what holds society to- 
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gether, what are the “social” instincts that serve as cement, is 
to raise an artificial question. At least, it is artificial if the 
question assumes the human individual only to ask how they 
happen to be in groups. It is like inquiring why a certain kind 
of tree grows only in a given environment. The question is not 
why a known entity, the tree, takes to this environment. To 
study the nature of this species of tree is to study this kind of 
environment. Here is really one fact, not two. Men live in 
groups because that sort of thing is part of what is meant by 
the human kind of life, very much as bees live in groups be- 
cause such a form of existence is part of what the bee kind of 
life means. We may, of course, inquire concerning the opera- 
tion of this or that instinct or this or that capacity. But the 
inquiry falls within the fact of human life: it is from the first 
as much a group as an individual fact. When we are examin- 
ing an inherited power, or the operation of habit, or custom, 
our subject matter is neither the individual, nor the group, 
nor individuals in relation to groups or groups in relation to 
individuals. The subject matter of investigation is human life. 
Individuality, grouping, and relations between groups and in- 
dividuals are distinctions within the subject matter, aspects of 
the facts, not constituents of the subject matter. If we ask 
why individuals unite to form family groups, we may point 
to sex, co-operation in caring for offspring, parental instincts, 
etc., in answering. But these forces or causes are not things 
somehow external to the subject matter. They are part of the 
description, not of individuals or of groups, but of human life. 
To form such unions, to possess such impulses, is not some- 
thing characteristic of “individuals”: it is something charac- 
teristic of the human kind of life. We may analyze human life 
in order to segregate various factors. This means, however, 
not the discovery of forces in the individual that cause individ- 
uals to live group lives, but rather that we are getting clearer 
ideas as to the sort of thing human life is. In just the same 
sense the discovery that the cuckoo lays its eggs in the nests 
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of other birds is the discovery of something about the cuckoo 
type of life. Again, it is not habit that holds men together in 
groups, nor is custom a “group” phenomenon. It is equally 
idle to ask what individual lives would be like if there were 
no group, as to ask what group life would be like if there were 
no individuals. The habit principle may be traced from the 
side of the group aspect of human life or from the side of the 
individual aspect. 

The point of this is that the individual and the group, the 
facts of individuality and of grouping, are inevitable terms of 
analysis. The student of the life of the bee, for example, will 
discover that his description involves the existence of bees in 
the plural and the existence of the hive. Descriptions and in- 
vestigations concerning human life, however, are likely to be- 
gin either with individuals and pass to the group, or with 
groups and pass to the individual. In the first case search is 
made for elementary forces that cement individuals into a 
whole. We may get the impression that there is more reason 
for beginning with individuals than with the group. Or we 
may commit the opponent fallacy, and beginning with the 
group seek to explain its proliferation into individuality of 
function and interest. But the fact is that we are in either case 
taking in a primary and substantive sense what is really and 
generically adjectival. If human life be the subject matter 
(for anthropology, sociology, psychology,’ and morals), then 
neither the individual nor the group is logically, not to say his- 
torically, prior. Rather there are two primary adjectives 
relevant to the description of this subject matter. Human life 
being naturally congregate, any fact of it will have its congre- 
gate aspect or meaning: and being naturally a matter of a 
plurality of beings, every fact of human life bears a corre- 
sponding significance. 

These considerations suggest that the adjectives charac- 


* In collaboration with W. S. A. Pott, I have tried to set forth some of the con- 
sequences for psychology of these views in The Basis of Social Theory (Knopf, 


1924). 
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terize all human phenomena, and that it would be hazardous 
to apportion the facts to one or the other considered as a prin- 
ciple. We may incline to regard the group as more important 
in one case and the individual in the other. But what does 
“more important” mean? If the above contentions are sound, 
both adjectives are indispensable for concrete adequacy of 
explanation. There may be, of course, a host of problems con- 
cerning the specific meaning of the one adjective or of the 
other in this or that situation presented in human life. It is 
difficult, however, to understand how there can be a general 
or universal problem about them.‘ 


V 


These considerations may now be applied to what is called 
the evolution of morals. It has been urged that the fact that 
human life is a group life and that it is a life led by individual 
organisms are pervasive characteristics not to be interpreted 
as elements of composition. These facts represent universally 
prevalent adjectives descriptive of a subject matter, the pri- 
mary fact, which is human life, and neither group nor individ- 
ual life. In view of this, it may be asked, how is moral evolu- 
tion to be interpreted? Does moral evolution mean an ad- 
vance from a condition in which the group is supreme to one 
in which the individual is free? Does it mean a change from 
group to personal morality, from subordination of the indi- 
vidual to the group to subordination of the group to the indi- 
vidual? 

* Tf, however, previous contentions are sustained, any and 
every moment in moral history represents group and personal 
morality, subordination of individual to group and subordina- 
tion of group to individuality. The aggregate and the unit, 
group organization and individual will, are the inevitable 
terms of description for every concrete moral fact. What we 


* Another way of expressing the same point is conveyed by the assertion that 
there is no problem of the relation of the individual and society, but only a multi- 
tude of problems involving individual beings and groupings. 
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interpret as the subordination of the individual to the group in 
savage life is equally the subordination of the group to the in- 
dividual. If it be objected that savage mores appear to be an 
erasure of individuality, a wooden leveling of variable units, 
and consequently a suppression of individuality, there is a 
ready reply: these units are themselves leveling factors. The 
statement that the individual is to be regarded as the differen- 
tiating factor is but a half-truth. The principle of grouping is 
also a differentiating factor. That is, human life is incessantly 
differentiating and making uniform. The lack of vigorous in- 
dividuality in the units of savagery means the suppression of 
the tendency to vary in groupings. Human life in the condi- 
tions of savagery, that is, does not permit the free develop- 
ment of the possibilities of individuality: but with equal force 
it prevents the free manifestation of the possibilities of group 
organization. We tend to think that the rigidity of the group, 
expressed in the universality and immutability of the custom 
code, is an insuperable obstacle to the appearance of vigor- 
ously differentiating agents. But it is equally true that these 
relatively undifferentiated and undifferentiating agents force 
the uniform extension of the code throughout the group. The 
code applies uniformly to everyone because everyone is born 
a unit of the group. But there is this uniform application of 
the code because the group is a grouping of very similar units. 
Is it not one-sided to assert that the group forces every new- 
born unit into conformity with itself? Does not every unit 
force the group into conformity with the self of that unit? 
Each individual is born in a group: but he is also born in thé 
midst of many separate individuals. Would it not be more 
accurate to state that the total conditions of human life in 
savagery (whatever these conditions may be—environment, 
tradition, physiological and psychological heredity) prevent 
the differentiation of life, both with respect to grouping and 
with respect to individuality? 

It may be said that the natural tendency of human life is 
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toward a complexity of system, this complexity being doubly 
manifested: on the one hand, by the multiplication of group- 
ings and their intricacy; on the other hand, by highly indi- 
vidualized units or persons. ‘‘Natural tendency” is, of course, 
a tricky expression. The rigidity of savage life is as much the 
result of a natural tendency of human life as is European life 
today. The point is that human life tends to become varied, 
complexly organized, highly differentiated, wherever condi- 
tions permit.. Among these conditions must be reckoned the 
previous history of human life itself. But human life in cer- 
tain conditions seems, by contrast, to lack the richness of 
variety. In savagery there is a double lack of the realization 
of possibilities inherent in human life. The groupings of the 
units are relatively mechanical. They may reflect relatively 
external conditions. The political and religious groupings, for 
example, may coincide. On the other hand, there is a parallel 
externality in the differentiation of one individual from an- 
other. In the circumstances, individual differences are super- 
ficial rather than reflections of profound differences of inner 
organization, and consequently the units cannot determine the 
differentiation of groupings and its multiple manifestation. 
At the same time, the groupings bear so unilaterally upon the 
units, present so monotonous a stimulation, that the groupings 
cannot encourage the differentiation of individuality. 

This will be more clear if “advance” to a “higher” form of 
life be considered. This advance is the expression, not of the 
freeing of the individual from group pressure, but of the free- 
ing of human life from some of the incumbrances to varied ex- 
pression. Advance implies multiple groupings, resting less on 
relatively external conditions and more upon the resources of 
life itself. And equally it implies that life has opportunity for 
deeper individualization. It is life that secures some measure 
of relative independence of external circumstances (which is 
expressed in the phrase “control of nature”). The groupings 
are not limited to layers, or wholly determined by inheritance, 
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but represent functions, interests, preferences. Perhaps there 
are a dozen religious groups, not one. Then these groups stim- 
ulate the individual unit in varied ways. He may choose be- 
tween the religious groups: but this means a richer inner ex- 
perience for the unit. The groupings force the differentiation 
of individualities. The individual, on the other hand, actively 
selects and rejects, hinders and supports, the groupings. His 
personality demands new groupings, the break-up of old ones 
into many new ones, and so a continual reorganization of life. 
The individual agent, as his differential individuality actively 
selects and rejects, participates in multiple groupings while 
tending to re-shape them: and groupings, feeling the impact 
of variant individualities, resist, yield, dissolve, change, and 
go through myriad transformations. What we have is not the 
grouping over against varying personalities, but rather tend- 
encies toward generalizing (to adopt Baldwin’s phrase) over 
against differentiations, with groups and individuals as vehi- 
cles of both processes. Thus the principle of grouping as well 
as that of individuality is found on both sides of these opposi- 
tions. In the pre-dynamic, not to say savage, society, the hard 
crust of custom is no more the hard crust of group supremacy 
than it is the hard crust of settled passive individualities. In- 
dividual agents quickly settle into molds demanded by cir- 
cumstances, failing to react with the intention of mastering 
them, and so groupings remain few in number, fixed in char- 
acter, functioning as adaptations to conditions rather than as 
organizations re-shaping conditions. The lack of vigorous ini- 
tiative is a characteristic of human life in such conditions: 
whether the group or the individual shall be blamed for it is a 
matter of convenience of description in concrete circum- 
stances. 

In a dynamic society the individual is not subordinated to 
the group. But neither is the group subordinated to the indi- 
vidual. In a particular set of circumstances, with a given 
grouping and a given individual, one or the other statement 
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may be true enough. Compulsion of one sort or another may 
be exerted to keep a variant individual within the pattern of 
action set by a particular grouping. Or the group may be 
dominated by an outstanding or even truculent personality 
and coerced by it. This, however, is just another way of as- 
serting that there is no problem of the relation of Society and 
the Individual, but that every problem in human life will in- 
volve groupings and individuals. In the dynamic society both 
the principle of grouping and the principle of individuality are 
agencies of change. Each individual is caught up in many 
groupings. But groups seek out certain individuals while re- 
maining indifferent or hostile to others. Jones and Smith may 
be co-members of many groups, extensive or limited, and at 
the same time each may possess and be possessed by groupings 
from which the other is excluded. Both Jones and Smith are 
subordinated in uncountable ways to their groups. But in 
ways equally uncountable they influence and bend or may 
even control their groups in overt or covert ways. The group- 
ings in savage life seem rigid primarily because individualities 
are not sufficiently differential to be effective agencies of alter- 
ation—and this in turn is a condition of the perpetuation of 
the rigidity. The groupings of the advanced dynamic society 
are less rigid primarily because there are so many of them that 
they compete one with another. In a savage society there are 
no heretics. But in a dynamic life everybody is a heretic—in 
the eyes of the other religious group. In principle this state- 
ment can be extended to every form of grouping. 


VI 


The formula for moral evolution, “from the group to the 
individual,” is then but a half-truth. The evolution of morals, 
if there be any evolution at all in the history of morals, is 
marked at every stage by changes that will be incompletely 
described unless both groups and individuality are equally : 
employed in the description. What evolves is neither the 
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group nor the individual, but human life. If changes occur, 
there will be changes in groupings and in individualities. If 
these changes be moments in a growth, in evolution, such 
growth will be reflected not alone in the functioning of per- 
sonality, but equally in the functioning of groups. If, as a 
matter of psychological analysis, the “group” and the “indi- 
vidual” must be taken as primarily adjectival, then this ad- 
jectival meaning is primary for the description of moral evo- 
lution. At a relatively late stage in human life particular 
minds become aware of society and its groupings as obstacle 
and instrument, means and end, condition and fulfilment, and 
so individual minds become aware of harmonies and opposi- 
tions between persons and groupings. Persons discover that 
the problems of life demand recognition of the fact that in 
every case both persons and the groupings of persons are in- 
volved. And every group, acting as a group, finds that it must 
reckon with personalities in determining ends, in devising 
means, and in fulfilling functions. 

It may be admitted, in conclusion, that these contentions, 
if they be sound, do not make simpler the description of moral 
evolution. Nothing, however, is gained by oversimplification, 
while a recognition of the richness of the facts with which the 
historian of morals must deal may make for a more intelligent 
process of social discovery. 
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DETERMINISM AND MORAL EXPERIENCE 
J. E. TURNER 


Professor A. E. Taylor justly calls the problem with which 
he deals in his contribution to Contemporary British Philos- 
ophy “the most important in the whole range of moral psych- 
ology”; and it is because I share this conviction that I venture 
to offer a criticism of his analysis. For it seems to me that his 
contention “that the combination of a genuine libertarianism 
in ethics with a thorough determinism in the realm of natural 
science is not really feasible’ does full justice neither to 
science nor to ethics. 

While accepting then without any reservation Professor 
Taylor’s insistence on the factors essential to moral experience 
as moral, I think his description of the nature of “free choice” 
ignores the fundamental element in the entire situation. 
“When I am ‘deliberating’ between A and B,” he maintains, 
“while I am still making the comparison of their respective 
goodnesses . .. . my will is indetermined to either alternative. 
When the comparison is over and the estimate ‘A is better 
than B’ passed, this indetermination ceases; my will is now 
determined . . . . J am determined to take A and leave B, and 
what I am determined by is this judgment of relative worth.” 
This appears to imply that the resultant action is determined, 
although the precedent deliberation is mot determined; but in 
any case this argument is plainly fallacious. For at no stage 
in the process—and whether it is brief or prolonged does not 
alter the logical issue—is the will (or the self) actually inde- 
termined in any literal sense of this term; at no point, in other 
words, does indetermination cease and give place to determi- 
nation. On the contrary, determination operates from begin- 


* Second Series, p. 278. 
? P, 283, interpreting Thomas Aquinas. 
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ning to end unceasingly; nowhere is there any hiatus or any 
interruption of its activity. This principle remains unim- 
paired even by our acceptance of Sidgwick’s assertion that “the 
judgment that an act is per se the right and reasonable act to 
be done is an adequate motive to perform it.’”* This I hold to 
be unquestionably true; but again it by no means implies the 
cessation or absence of determination. 

Rather does it establish equally its actuality and its im- 
portance. For what is the essential nature of the preliminary 
deliberative process, and of its final culmination in choice ex- 
pressing itself in definite action? It is throughout (as Pro- 
fessor Taylor of course insists) thoroughly rational in spirit 
and tendency; so that to identify it in any degree with the 
always coexisting non-rational factors, intricate and powerful 
though these often are, is radically to confuse the real issue. 
All deliberation, strictly as such, consists in the interaction of 
purely rational entities or elements—of ideas or concepts 
more or less systematically organized into unities;° and in 
comparing these contrasted factors among themselves—in 
judicially weighing one against the other—the individual 
appeals (conscicusly or unconsciously, instantaneously or 
slowly ) to previously formed judgments and truths which not 
only exist in his mind but (still further) make his mind and 
indeed his personality what they are. For to the degree that 
these accepted principles become modified, his personality is 
modified, as is obvious in that thorough transformation which 
constitutes religious or political conversion. It is true, of 
course, to say that the individual himself judges—reasons— 
deliberates. But this must not be taken to mean, as is so often 

*It may be noted that Bergson explicitly appeals to indetermination as charac- 
teristic of vital and mental processes (Mind-Energy, pp. 13, 14). 

*P. 285. 

* Such a brief statement fails to do justice to the extreme complexity of the phe- 
nomena. The rational elements may be actually illogical; but they appear logical to 


the deliberating mind; and emotion and feeling always play their part, good or bad 
as the case may be. These qualifications, however, do not invalidate my position here. 
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the case, that the self is some kind of unique entity which con- 
templates ab extra the contest of ideas, like the spectator of a 
baseball match; any such standpoint, natural though it is, 
simply revives the false notion of the “soul” as a separate be- 
ing whose nature cannot be understood. On the contrary, all 
reasoning consists in the activity of the organized ideational 
elements of personality itself; and these are literally identical 
with, in the sense that in part they constitute, the self; so that 
to alter them is to alter it; for there is, of course, no absolutely 
“pure” thinking, divorced from experience as a whole. 

The entire process of deliberation, then, whether this oc- 
curs in the realm of “abstract” or “pure” theory, or is con- 
cerned with pressing “practical” affairs,’ is governed by a 
thoroughgoing determination. Each argument or idea con- 
tributes its quota and performs its part in precisely the same 
way that the mass of each planet, or the skill of each player, 
influences the changing systems which include them; while in 
every such instance alike—that is, throughout the worlds of 
matter, life, and mind—the action of each separate element is 
continuously determined by a persistent and dominant fac- 
tor—by the solar system, or team, or self, as the case may be. 
But, to revert to deliberation, this general principle becomes 
increasingly obvious as thought becomes “purer” or more ab- 
stract. For in every scientific demonstration or legal proof 
the determinative influence of each factor as it successively 
emerges is unmistakable, until in mathematical or legal cer- 
tainty such determination acquires an almost absolute char- 
acter; for no matter what his inclinations may be, the individ- 
ual must accept the demonstrated result. Not to do so is to 
cease to be rational; that is, since man is “an intelligent ani- 
mal” with a bias “in favour of the reasonable,” to cease to be 
human.’ All thought is therefore determined, and in essence 

* But this distinction is usually pressed much too far; it is never ultimate. 

‘Pp. 287, 288. I may suggest that “intelligent animal,” like Aristotle’s “social 
animal,” is a self-contradictory description of man. Man, as such, is not an animal, 


though there are animal elements in personality. To become rational is eo ipso to 
cease to be an animal. 
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absolutely determined, by logical necessity, just as great art, 
in its own realm, is equally determined by artistic necessity. 
The greater the individual thinker or artist, in fact, the more 
clearly he recognizes this principle and the more unhesitating- 
ly he submits to it; so that the more thorough such absolute 
dominance becomes, the nearer the self approaches the level of 
genius. 

But exactly the same holds true of moral judgment, so far 
as this is really deliberative and not simply impulsive.’ For 
even if we accept the prevalent superstition that the “pure” 
thinker never actually does anything, still artistic judgments, 
like ethical, find ultimate expression in definitely ordered ac- 
tivity. But here my own argument may cease, since Professor 
Taylor himself agrees that the ultimate decision and action 
are determined: “my will is mow determined . . . . J am deter- 
mined.” The fallacy of his position consists in asserting that 
determination begins only with decision and action; against 
this view I have maintained that it precedes decision, and 
characterizes every phase of the rational deliberation which 
originates this. Introspection, in itself never an infallible 
guide, seems to confirm this conclusion. For we are often di- 
rectly aware of our final choice being gradually formed—dif- 
ferentiating itself more and more definitely from the entire 
mass of conflicting tendencies, often, indeed, with intense 
effort on our own part. If, then, the fully formed decision is 
determined (as Professor Taylor admits), when, in the slow 
process of its prior crystallization, does this determination 
first arise? If we consider any instance of painful and alter- 
nating deliberation on some obscure moral issue, it is impos- 
sible to indicate any point before which determination is ab- 
sent and after which it operates. Rather does it influence the 
deliberative attitude throughout its entire course; and Profes- 
sor Taylor misrepresents the issue in supposing that deter- 


*I fully accept Professor Taylor’s position on this too frequently misunderstood 
issue. 
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minism is necessarily limited “to the ‘scientific’ suggestion 
that every judgment of good is based in the end on mere 
libido.”” Libido may influence moral decisions, just as it may 
aesthetic judgment, or even, on rare occasions, mathematical 
demonstration. But this means, not that as /ébido diminishes 
determination disappears, but only that it becomes more pure- 
ly rational. 

But, as he himself implies in the succeeding paragraph, it 
is obligatory not merely to select and realize the good, but still 
further to desire and love it; and thus libido appears as com- 
pletely transformed. Nevertheless, unless we arbitrarily limit 
its meaning to desire for what is bad only, it remains at the 
end what it was originally—dibido. For both animal and hu- 
man desires for food and shelter are directed toward low forms 
of the good;** while so far as mankind is concerned, their sat- 
isfaction is not only a preliminary, but also a necessary, con- 
dition of the attainment of higher ends alike in knowledge, art, 
conduct, and religion. Thus, as consciousness transcends its 
earliest forms in the animal, savage, and child, libido obviously 
becomes transformed by the slow rationalization of the whole 
of experience. But what is this age-long yet inexhaustible 
process except the purely determinative influence of evolving 
reason, first upon non-rational factors, and then upon these as 
imperfectly yet always progressively rationalized? This con- 
clusion is not disproved by the fact that animal appetition re- 
mains confined to animal wants;” for this is but the result of 
animal life’s being dominated by instinct, while reason reveals 
spiritual goods of ever higher orders. To deny this universal 
determinative action of rationality is to destroy the unity of 

*P. 287. 

Tn animals, again, instinct makes their abuse impossible; but man (again be- 
cause he is not an animal) has lost this automatic safeguard, and must therefore re- 
place it by rationality. 

™ Cf. p. 288. Actually, however, as in mutual assistance, sympathy, and affec- 


tion, even animal libido rises above the bodily level; and this is still truer of savages 
and children. 
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experience by divorcing its rational aspects from the non- 
rational, and thus to render impossible systematic moral train- 
ing, since in this sphere we must plainly rely on the principle 
of causation—that is, of determination. 

The origin of this fallacy, which (in my opinion) vitiates 
Professor Taylor’s position, lies in his confusion between will 
and action. For throughout the deliberative period all action 
is obviously suspended, and so may be described as “‘indeter- 
mined.” But this by no means implies that will is indeter- 
mined; rather is it being formed or modified, and always de- 
terminatively so. The entire process consists in the unceasing 
modification of the conative tendencies by intellective ele- 
ments—by reason and knowledge—all alike inseparably 
bound together within a unified experience. It is impossible 
therefore to separate reason from will; both are always active, 
even in the “purest” thought, the finest art, the most “prac- 
tical” activity, and the highest mysticism. Their differences 
arise from the predominance now of one element, now of an- 
other, combined still further with the more or less intrusive 
influence of other factors. Thus, reason and will are two dis- 
tinguishable aspects of a single developing experience; will 
may therefore be defined as reason concerned with the various 
modes and conditions of action, so that deliberation consti- 
tutes the formation of will, or, more truly, its reformation or 
redirection toward some new specific end; and as soon as this 
process finally completes itself, the definitely formed will man- 
ifests itself in equally definite action. Such definiteness is of 
course seldom attained; nevertheless it is the perennial ideal 
of all conduct, and is actually achieved, e.g., in careful scien- 
tific experiments or the lives of saintly people. In “pure” 
thought, similarly, action is never completely excluded, but 
only implied or deferred, just as “practice,” if it is to be effec- 
tive, must not sever itself from reason, but rather express it. 

This fundamental issue is similarly misstated in Professor 
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Taylor’s discussion of selfhood. Again I unreservedly agree 
that the higher the self rises, the more it shapes its own course, 
and in so doing remakes itself and determines its own destiny, 
not in moral conduct only, but equally in knowledge and art— 
these being indeed only highly specific types of conduct which, 
as such, are always indelibly moral.** ‘Morality demands” 
(in short) “that the present perception of an act as good and 
obligatory should be a sufficient condition of its execution.” 
This present perception, still further, is to some degree, at 
least, influenced by previous decisions and actions; what has 
hitherto been regarded as good tends anew to be accepted as 
good, and only thus can good habits be formed. 

It is here, I think, that we find the clue to Professor Tay- 
lor’s unfounded repudiation of determination. For just as he 
has previously confused will with action, so at this point he 
fails to distinguish between habitual acts and deliberate acts. 
If all action were purely habitual and nothing more, then it 
would be necessary to regard the self as fettered to its past 
almost to the same degree as an animal, or even a magnet; this 
is in fact expressed in the low valuation of a person who does 
good, but always habitually and mechanically rather than de- 
liberately ; to some extent even he is the slave of his own past, 
since the requisite “present perception of an act as good” is 
dim or perhaps extinct. But it by no means follows, as Pro- 
fessor Taylor maintains, that because habitual action is de- 
termined, deliberate action must be indetermined; its indubi- 
table difference arises rather from its being equally deter- 
mined, but determined by completely different elements and 
in a different way. For purely habitual conduct is unthinking 
—independent of the rational factors present in the mind, just 


*® This becomes obvious as soon as the maxim “art for art’s sake” is taken as se- 
riously as it deserves to be, which unfortunately is too seldom done. Only shallow 
art can be non-moral, in the same way that shallow knowledge is almost non-ration- 
al; and knowledge, again, merges into art, as in delicate scientific work. 


P. 200. 
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as the movements of my watch are independent.“ Deliberate 
action, on the contrary, is continuously influenced by those 
factors—that is, determined by them as present, just as habits 
are determined by the past. This difference, however (once 
again), arises not from the absence of determination in the 
one case and its operation in the other, but simply from the 
contrasted factors whence the ever-present determination 
emanates; and since the rational factors present in the mind 
make personality what it is,’° deliberation means that the self 
is no longer the slave, but the master of its own past, in the 
sense that it either approves or condemns that past, and in so 
doing incessantly remakes or even (as in conversion) re-cre- 
ates itself anew;** to deny this is to hold that the past is com- 
pletely forgotten and never brought into consideration at all. 
This re-creation of the self’s own nature, however, is never 
indetermination, but rather an approach, which may be end- 
lessly pursued, to the highest type of determination, that can 
indeed become, as in deliberately accepted sacrifice or martyr- 
dom, almost as absolute as that of the physical universe. In 
essence therefore the self’s own past remains ever operative, 
since during that past the self has itself constructed its present 
nature. But selfhood is always dynamic, and the more so the 
higher its level; only when it reverts to its more rudimentary 
and quasi-animal stages’’ does its past begin to operate 
through mechanical habits, and so become the Frankenstein’s 
monster pictured by Professor Taylor. In so doing, however, 
selfhood plainly negates its true character as manifested in 
rational deliberation, wherein, as before, the past again enters 

™* Whenever, on the other hand, a habit is pursued after some deliberation, it is 


to that degree less purely a mere habit, and so less mechanical and more explicitly ra- 
tional. 


* Ante, p. 420. 

* Cf. p. 293: “Every fresh act of choice seems to be something akin to a new 
creation.” 

It will be recalled that Professor Taylor regards man as “an intelligent animal” 
(ante, p. 421). 
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as a factor,"* only no longer as the sole and dominant factor. 
Rather is it confronted by the entire apprehended content of 
present and future, and in this light accepted or repudiated, 
becoming in either case the basis for the self’s further advance. 
Thus the conclusion “that the whole and sufficient” motive 
“for any act can be found in its now-discerned goodness and 
reasonableness per se’’ is not “precluded on principle by de- 
terminism,” as Professor Taylor maintains,”* but is thoroughly 
consistent with it. 

His conclusion, then, “that moral responsibility demands 
as a condition of its genuineness that human acts shall be gen- 
uinely contingent”” must be categorically denied, although 
this denial by no means contradicts the existence of a real, 
and in no sense or degree illusory, freedom. Professor Tay- 
lor’s position at once involves three fundamental difficulties. 
In the first place, moral freedom admittedly becomes an in- 
explicable paradox, while (secondly ) actual contingency, hav- 
ing thus conquered the ethical and aesthetic spheres, proceeds 
to invade the realm of nature; and (finally) moral judgments 
are placed on an entirely different plane from self-evident in- 
tellectual judgments.” But this means, in principle, that all 
moral (and equally aesthetic) judgments, such as “this is 
good (or beautiful) ,” differ essentially from ail intellective 
judgments, since the latter, because of the very nature of 
knowledge, irresistibly tend to become ever more and more 
self-evident. It is, in other words, a radical error to restrict 
self-evidence to relatively simple truths; since under proper 
conditions highly complex truths may become equally self- 
evident.” The assertion “this is good,” continues Professor 


* Cf. “You have already exercised moral choice throughout the process by which 
you become good” (p. 295); “man, dependent as he is on his own past” (p. 301). 

*P. 291. 

"1 We are precluded, ie., from putting “choice of the apprehended good on a 
level with assent to a conclusion validly inferred from self-evident premisses” (p. 


295). 
™ As, e.g., the binomial and exponential theorems to an expert mathematician. 
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Taylor, “involves an act of faith of a moral character’’; if this 
actually is the case, then “this is beautiful, or ugly” similarly 
involves “an act of faith,” and is not self-evident, as, e.g., 
“twice two = 4” is self-evident. But surely, on the contrary, 
“this is beautiful” is just as self-evident as “this is red or 
sweet.” Precisely so with “this is good’’; an “act of faith” is 
actually involved only in those obscure cases where beauty 
and goodness become dubious, exactly as it is if we believe un- 
critically that the square of 39 is 1,521. 

Before considering the second difficulty which attends Pro- 
fessor Taylor’s position, I may point out that the principle of 
universal determination only implies that there exist for each 
individual “unattainable virtues, unavoidable sins, and irre- 
sistible temptations,” which might be predicted in advance,” 
in the same sense that there are truths he can never under- 
stand and artistic triumphs he can never achieve; all alike are 
on the same footing. I shall never understand the mathemat- 
ical theory of relativity, or compose a fine symphony; simi- 
larly I shall not live through next week without fits of irri- 
tability; all these are certainties too obvious to discuss. But 
they do not constitute the really crucial difficulties in either 
the cognitive or the aesthetic, still less the moral, sphere. The 
fundamental issue turns, not on these natural limitations of 
human nature, but on our efforts to overcome them together 
with our attitude toward repeated failures. Fatalistically to 
accept these, as Professor Taylor suggests might be done, is 
deliberate spiritual suicide, while contrition and renewed en- 
deavor constitute moral, precisely as they do artistic (or even 
athletic), development. So long as real personal freedom is 
the natural evolutionary result of universal determination, as 
I believe to be the case, it remains not merely possible, but 
necessary, to “think nobly of the soul”; nor do I find myself 
compelled to exclude any of the higher religious influences to 

* P. 302. 


™* “There are some things which we are good for and others that we are bad for” 
(Inge, Science, Religion and Reality, p. 384). 
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which Professor Taylor refers, nor to hold “that the natural 
order is the only order there is,””’ if by “natural” is meant 
physical. Quite the contrary. 

I have already observed that while I seek to universalize 
determination, Professor Taylor would universalize contin- 
gency; “on aclear inspection contingency is found to be a uni- 
versal character of whatever is temporal and mutable”’;** and 
as before, so this contention rests on confusion between the 
nature of finite knowledge and the nature of reality. To argue 
that because innumerable phenomena must inevitably appear 
to be contingent to man’s limited faculties, therefore contin- 
gency is universal and ultimate, is precisely the same as assert- 
ing that because the movements and sounds of a clock must 
appear contingent to a young child, therefore they actually 
are contingent. 

This argument, in these general terms, is patently falla- 
cious; and the reality of contingency thus becomes a question 
of observation and logical inference. My own opinion is that 
“a clear inspection” is amply sufficient to disprove Professor 
Taylor’s contention here. As man’s knowledge of nature in- 
creases, contingency steadily disappears. ‘No science,” he 
maintains, ‘“‘can ever claim to be able to calculate any con- 
crete event in the whole of its concrete individuality.”** But 
any efficient tidal machine will predict tides at ports all over 
the globe; the actual existence, properties, and combining 
capacities of chemical elements can be theoretically predicted, 
together with the course of evolution of stars and of star 
clusters; similarly with regard to the highly complex phenom- 
ena of heredity and sex changes.** These possibilities of prior 
calculation are as yet only in their infancy, and are rapidly 
becoming applicable to events more and more concrete; and 
though the “whole concrete individuality” must for long, and 

Pp. 303, 304. *'P, 30%. * P. 206. 

* Cf. “Noteworthy is the degree in which the fortuitous has shriveled in biology. 


Variations are often definite and congruent with the past; the random is rare” (Pro- 
fessor J. A. Thomson, ibid., p. 330). 
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perhaps forever, remain unpredictable, this is due not to the 
reign of contingency in nature, but simply to the intricacy and 
minuteness of its structure, confronted with which man is in 
the same relation as a child to a world-broadcasting station. 

There always exist, of course, some “given” factors, some 
reals which are the ultimate data of all investigation, such as 
the heterogeneities of the space-time continuum.” But even 
these need not be regarded as contingent in themselves, though 
they must be so for finite knowledge. But to the “clear in- 
spection” of an infinite intelligence, whose real existence I 
believe Professor Taylor would agree with myself in accept- 
ing, nothing whatever is contingent, but rather determined by 
its relation to and within the actual Whole. Real contingency, 
in short, is only camouflaged chaos. 

UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 

” Here regarded as an actual existent, not merely a conceptual schema. 
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PurpPosIvE EvoLUTION, THE LINK BETWEEN SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 
By Edmund Noble. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1926. Pp. xi 
+578. 

There is in this book a sweep that reminds one of Spencer and a 
speculative daring worthy of the Ionian “nature philosophers.” In addi- 
tion there is an impressive marshaling of facts and a style which, while 
it would gain force by concentration, is notably fluent and genial. And 
the high argument which the book unfolds is one to which other philoso- 
phers and thinking men generally would do well to give heed. 

The major theme of the book is the nature and origin of purposive- 
ness. In order to prepare the way for his own view, Mr. Noble begins by 
criticizing various forms of interpretation of evolution and the universe 
at large in terms of conscious intelligence and foresight—“man-likening 
and mind-likening.” Using a wealth of illustration, he tries to show that, 
while in the organism there is everywhere adaptation or “intelligence” in 
the broad sense, it is very different in kind from human intelligence. 
Man’s intelligence works according to a definite and single plan; while 
nature works tentatively, groping for means and employing a variety of 
devices contrasting sharply with the human tendency toward standard- 
ization of product. This contrast between mechanical and organic intel- 
ligence is effectively presented, recalling at some points the similar argu- 
ment of Bergson. 

But the alternative offered by Mr. Noble is very different from that 
of Bergson. For whereas Bergson looks for the origin of purposiveness in 
a distinctive élan vital working in the fashion of instinct or creative gen- 
ius and subduing inorganic matter to its ends, Mr. Noble discovers it in 
the inorganic world itself. “Intelligence,” he says, “is not primarily 
conscious, but primordially dynamic” (p. 214). We must therefore re- 
verse the method employed hitherto by philosophers of interpreting pur- 
posiveness in terms of its higher and rarer forms and, on the contrary, 
search for it in the basic reality of the ether. The purposiveness charac- 
teristic of consciousness rests on the unconscious purposiveness of or- 
ganic adaptation; organic adaptation itself is founded on the ultimate, 
self-maintaining “power system” of the ether. This reversal of method is 
in accordance with three principles of interpretation of nature offered by 
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Mr. Noble as defining a “relational” rather than an “absolutistic” view 
of things: (1) The principle of likeness. Objects which, however they 
may differ in superficial characters, resemble each other in fundamental 
characters belong to the same system and must be interpreted in the 
same way. (2) The principle of derivation. Wherever in local, superfi- 
cial, and transitory aspects of existence we find characters that demand 
explanation, we are bound to seek that explanation not primarily in other 
local, transitory, superficial aspects of existence, but primarily in its fun- 
damental and universal characters. (3) The principle of universality. 
True explanations of nature cannot be isolated explanations, explana- 
tions sui generis, explanations ad rem, but must be explanations which 
are themselves interrelated. In accordance with these principles it be- 
comes then superfluous to hunt for a special explanation of the self-con- 
servation of the organism and its utilization of variations, for these phe- 
nomena are mere illustrations of the universal tendency of all power sys- 
tems to maintain their equilibrium under differential stress and to employ 
the most economical means to this end. Similarly, the control of the 
whole over the parts, supposed to be distinctive of organisms, is really a 
universal phenomenon, and hence needs no special explanation. 

While one may be inclined to contest some of Mr. Noble’s applica- 
tions of these ideas in biology, sociology, psychology, physics, and theory 
of knowledge, the ideas themselves are stated with admirable lucidity 
and persuasiveness. They are, of course, not wholly new; Whitehead and 
Koehler, for example, have also used the notions of Gestalt and organ- 
ism, once regarded as distinctive of life, in the interpretation of the in- 
organic world. For myself, I welcome this return to one of the great 
thoughts of the Monadology. I am also in hearty sympathy with Mr. 
Noble’s reaction against the dominance of biology and psychology in 
metaphysics, and his recognition that the overruling destiny is the phys- 
ical world-order. The day has already dawned for the recovery of philos- 
ophy from the distortion of perspective caused by The Origin of Species, 
and the recognition of the relative superficiality of purely biologic facts. 
Less successful, in my opinion, is the author’s treatment of the origin of 
consciousness, which he explains, after the manner of Spencer, in terms 
of “shock.” But his view is no worse—although no better—than the 
fashionable “emergence” theory, of which it may count as a variant. Yet 
one who, like Mr. Noble, has helped us to find purposiveness and intelli- 
gence in the physical world-system itself has surely given aid in the 
search for a satisfactory theory of the place of consciousness in that 
system. DeWitt H. ParKER 


Ann Arsor, MICHIGAN 
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Artistic Ipgats. By Daniel Gregory Mason. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co. , 1927. Pp. xi+-201. Price, $2.50. 

Written in the free, loose, aspiring style of Emerson’s essays, this 
book, first delivered as a series of lectures at Northwestern University on 
the Norman Wait Harris Foundation, sets out what are taken to be the 
ideals of artists. It is interesting to compare them with the ethical ideals 
of the race. A chapter is given to each of the following ideals: independ- 
ence, spontaneity, workmanship, originality, universality, and fellowship. 
The general conclusion may be hazarded that the total picture differs 
from that of any modern moralist, if at all, only in being conceived as 
the inheritance of a more limited number of people. The book sets for 
the few a way of life which, if it could be generalized, would constitute an 
ideal ethical society. Ethics is art generalized to the point of universal- 
ity. A large proportion of the several essays is made up of quotations; 
but they are usually brief and are so felicitously chosen that they con- 
tinue the story wherever they occur. The book is ideally adapted to be 
used as supplementary reading for beginning students in ethics. It will 
not only clarify, but also beautify, the ideals of which they learn. 


T. V. SmitH 


AN OUTLINE OF ABNORMAL PsycHoLocy. By William McDougall. Lon- 
don: Methuen & Co., 1926. Pp. 572. Price, ros. 6d. net. 
Abnormal psychology is still the battle ground of theorists, and Pro- 
fessor McDougall is therefore compelled to discuss at length the theories 
of Freud and Jung. But his book is much more valuable than controversy 
could make it, for he has a definite point of view and clear explanations 
of his own. The problems dealt with include fatigue, sleep, hypnosis, 
dreams, dissociation, delusions, and types of personality. Professor Mc- 
Dougall shows the inadequacy of Freud’s theory of dreams, and very 
cogently argues against the exaggerated emphasis placed upon sex by 
many psychoanalysts. He is also critical, though less destructive than 
the evidence seems to warrant, of the “myth” theories of Jung. But the 
most valuable part of the book is the actual analysis of psychological 
states and the clear-cut explanations of some of them. The book, there- 
fore, is far the most valuable introduction to the study of abnormalities 
that exists at present. The well-known “hormic” view of psychical ex- 
perience, so admirably expressed in the first part of Professor Mc- 
Dougall’s Outline, already published, is here taken as the basis for ex- 
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plaining abnormalities. This is not fundamentally different from Freud’s 
attitude, but Freud is a physician who appears to be unaware of the tra- 
dition in psychology, and therefore tends to “discover” what earlier 
writers knew. Professor McDougall, besides having had clinical experi- 
ence, is a scholar and a normal educated man. He therefore sees ab- 
normalities in their setting of ordinary life. The result is a theory of 
dreams, for example, which does not pretend to be complete, but is less 
fantastic than those of the professional psychoanalysts. The further re- 
sult is that abnormalities can be used to illuminate the nature of normal 
personality. Hence the book will be very useful indeed to students of 
ethics. The old-fashioned pleasure-pain psychology and the neglect of 
the less conscious elements in psychical experience have vitiated ethics. 
But on the other hand, fantastic psychoanalysis is misleading in the study 
of normal morality. The problems discussed are of vital importance to 
all students of moral theory, and Professor McDougall’s attitude as well 
as his conclusions should affect all future treatment of ethics. Naturally, 
he has to give much space to explaining and discussing diverse doctrines 
such as those of Freud and Jung. He is opposed to the main conclusions 
of Freud, although he acknowledges the value of his investigations, and 
he is critical of Jung, with whom he has worked. But the most important 
parts of the book are those in which Professor McDougall gives us his 
own analysis of facts and conclusions. His discussion of dreams and hyp- 
nosis is most illuminating. The evidence on which he relies in discussing 
dissociation, anxieties, and obsessions is actual clinical experience and 
not mere book-reading, and throughout the whole treatment the interpre- 
tation of psychological facts is vivid and vigorously expressed. The fun- 
damental issue for ethics is personality. The old-fashioned platitudes 
about the good man and the ideal man will have to be corrected in view 
of modern psychology. The problems of morals are not so simple as 
Aristotle and Kant thought. The modern methods of psychotherapy 
have a close bearing upon what used to be called the improvement or 
moralization of character. But of course Professor McDougall’s work is 
not directly a contribution to ethics. It does not pretend to be. Its value 
lies in its review of facts: for we cannot discuss the old Kantian view of 
what a man ought to be without knowledge of what a man is, as the mod- 
ern psychologist sees him. Most psychology of the abnormal is written 
by the abnormal, but Professor McDougall has the distinction of remain- 
ing obviously normal. 
C. D. Burns 


Lonpvon, ENGLAND 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ABBE BAuTAIN. By Walter Marshall Horton. 
New York: New York University Press, 1926. Pp. xii+-327. Price, 
$5.00. 

This careful study is most interesting in two sections which are inci- 
dental to its task. In the first, the author gives a graphic survey of specu- 
lation in France and Germany in the first part of the nineteenth century; 
and in the other he tells a dramatic story—the story of a brilliant stu- 
dent, alienated from religion, extravagantly praised by Cousin and Hegel, 
who at the age of twenty-one made a spectacular success as a teacher; 
who, after a nervous breakdown, turned to a philosophy which, despite 
heretical tendencies, was essentially a Catholic apologetic; who as a 
priest dreamed of transforming religious instruction in France, seemed 
on the point of realizing his ambition, for a moment had all France look- 
ing eagerly to him for a new philosophy, and then passed suddenly into 
neglect and oblivion. 

The religious philosophy of Bautain seems to contain two central 
doctrines. Life, which is the same throughout the organic and inorganic 
universe, is a process by which an external reality calls out a reaction 
from a vital center which receives nourishment from the stimulating ob- 
ject. Man’s highest reaction is that to the creating and sustaining action 
of God. According to the second doctrine, reason is psychologically and 
logically subordinate to intelligence. Reason gives only inadequate and 
warped ideas of objects, while intelligence grasps reality immediately. 
Moreover, mind is the offshoot of a deeper reality, experience; and ex- 
perience is characterized by the necessity for faith, the necessity for ac- 
cepting beliefs in response to the needs of the soul and for testing them 
by trying them and seeing whether they give satisfaction. Reason itself 
must take its axioms on faith; but faith reaches the ultimate realities in- 
accessible to reason. 

Though much of Bautain’s thought seems bizarre, it may be that it 
contains valuable elements. At any rate Professor Horton seems to show 
that Bautain had considerable influence on French thought. 

CHARNER M. PERRY 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE SociaL Sciences. By Edward Cary 
Hayes (ed.). Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1927. Pp. vii+- 
427. Price, $3.50. 

It is impossible with any show of justice to represent the contents of 
these already highly condensed accounts of the recent developments of 
various social sciences. In approximately fifty pages each, sociology, 
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anthropology, psychology, cultural geography, and political science, for 
which latter twenty-one pages are made to suffice as a summary of an 
earlier book by the author, are all accommodated. Economics and his- 
tory are honored with almost a hundred pages each. That such well- 
known American scholars as, respectively, Ellwood, Wissler, Gault, Sauer, 
Clark (J. M.), Merriam, and Barnes could be secured for such an enter- 
prise testifies either to the eloquence of the general editor of the Lippin- 
cott Series in Sociology, Professor E. C. Hayes, or to a joint vision of 
utility that not every reader will discern in such a book. For those who 
can really understand so compact a presentation, it hardly seems neces- 
sary; while for those who need it, this compilation can at best be only 
partially available. Each of the contributors must have at times felt as 
Professor Clark expressed himself: “One of the developments of eco- 
nomics has been to make it impossible for the writer of this essay to give 
an adequate picture of its development.” 

This is in no sense to depreciate the separate chapters, even if it be 
taken as a question regarding the purpose of such a book. It must be ad- 
mitted that in spite of the obvious limitations of such a project, the auth- 
ors have achieved not a small measure of success in giving a feel for both 
the complexity of their several domains and the direction in which the 
currents drift today. For one thing there is surprisingly little technical 
jargon in the various chapters, and yet there is no glaring attempt to 
write down to popular readers. At least two of the essays—those by 
Barnes and by Merriam—are summaries of much longer previous trea- 
tises. 

Surveying the social field as presented in these essays, the editor dis- 
cerns two causes back of the present significant and highly promissory 
changes in the social sciences: (1) a new individualism which empha- 
sizes the organic relation of the old individual with social welfare, and 
(2) inclusion in natural science of the life of man in all its aspects. Pro- 
fessor Barnes catches up this latter strain at the close of the volume in in- 
dicating the naturalization of what once was transcendental ethics. 

Perhaps it but dramatizes the rapid change that is going on in the 
field of the social sciences to note that between the title-page and 
the contents page Professor Barnes’s name changes from “Harry” to 
“Harvey.” 

T. V. SmitH 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


PROBLEMS IN Locic. By Charles Henry Patterson. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1926. Pp. xii+-331. 

In the words of the author, the purpose of this volume is “to assemble a 
body of material which will be representative of the types of thinking em- 
ployed in the various fields of science, and which will, at the same time, be il- 
lustrative of the principles of logic.” In Part I are given eight rather long 
selections, followed by detailed analyses, each selection illustrating a logical 
method. Part II presents a number of shorter selections, classified according to 
the sciences from which they were taken, and accompanied by questions. Al- 
though almost any one of the selections illustrates all of the “methods,” most 
of the material is interesting, and most of it could be used to advantage by the 
logic teacher. 


CHARNER M. Perry 


THE SELF AND Its WorLD. By George Arthur Wilson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1926. Pp. x-+383. Price, $2.20. 

As might be expected from the title of the book, Professor Wilson empha- 
sizes the self rather than the world. In fact, “the objective world is the nexus 
of conditions for the development of selfhood in spiritual beings.” The ex- 
ternal world is an infinite self, and we, human selves, are its copartners. 
Though philosophers insist upon testing to the utmost every possible substi- 
tute for the self as an explaining principle, the great lesson which the history of 
philosophy teaches is that all world-views which ignore the central position of 
the self are necessarily fragmentary and bewildering. Problems arising in con- 
nection with permanence and change, the order and coherence of knowledge, 
and the objectivity of values must all be solved in terms of an adequate con- 
ception of the self. In ethics self-realization is the fundamental concept; and 
in religion we are concerned with the self’s helper and protector, its copartner 
in the task of self-realization. Professor Wilson’s conclusions are not particu- 
larly novel; and we may even doubt their value. His reasoning, however, is 
scholarly, straightforward, and careful; and this should make the book valu- 
able to readers who are able to escape his conclusions. 


CHARNER M. Perry 


A Guie To Turnxinc. By Olin Templin and Anna McCracken. Garden 

City: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1927. Pp. xiv-+252. 

Despite the misleading title and a slight revamping of terminology (for 
instance, “pathology of thinking” replaces “fallacies”), this book is an intro- 
ductory text in logic. On the whole, it contains the usual material; but rear- 
rangement, together with some supplementary discussion, makes possible an 
improvement over the conventional text in regard to coherence and plausibility. 
Difficulties and subtleties are passed over lightly, and interpretation sticks close 
to the common-sense way of looking at things; but this makes possible a sim- 
plicity and clarity which is doubtless desirable, at no matter what sacrifice, for 
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CHARNER M. PERRY 
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A ConstrucTIVE SURVEY OF UPANISHADIC PHtLosopHy: A Systematic In- 
TRODUCTION TO INDIAN MeEtapuHysics. “An Encyclopaedic History of In- 
dian Philosophy,” Vol. II. By R. D. Ranade. Poona: Oriental Book 
Agency, 1926. Pp. xxxi-+-438. 

Professor Ranade may not take it for a compliment if we remark on his 
scholarship in Western philosophy in introducing a review of his work on 
the Upanishads. But his thorough mastery of the technical philosophy of the 
West will naturally inspire confidence in a lay reader in this specialized field. 

This work is the second volume, but the first to appear, of the grand proj- 
ect on “An Encyclopaedic History of Indian Philosophy,” which is to com- 
prise sixteen volumes. As is already suggested by the title, the method of this 
study is synthetic and synoptic. The task involves philological research as 
well as investigation into history of philosophy. The material is arranged under 
headings familiar to the Western public, such as ““Cosmogony,” “Psychology,” 
“Metaphysics,” and “Ethics.” In this work the author has a threefold purpose: 
(1) “to put into the hands of the Orientalists a new method for treating the 
problems of Indian philosophy,” (2) “to put into the hands of European phi- 
losophers a new material to exercise their intellects on,” and (3) “to place 
mysticism on a truly philosophical basis” and turn rational mysticism into a 
truism from a contradiction in terms. At the end of each chapter are appended 
a number of quotations in Sanskrit. 

Perhaps it is owing to a temperamental difference that all Indian scholars, 
. past and present, tend to accept mysticism as the road to ultimate enlighten- 

ment, while most Western thinkers find the argument hard to follow. Along the 

same line we might further comment that all extensive comparison between two 
types of philosophies as different in universe of discourse as those of India and 
the West, or systematic exposition of one in terms of the other, is liable to suf- 
fer from arbitrary, unconsciously so perhaps, interpretation of the subject 
matter in order to fit it in a foreign mold. Whether or not there is such a diffi- 
culty in this case we have to leave to those competent to judge. In any event, 
such a treatment at least serves well as an introduction to a way of thinking 
which in its original garb would look too strange to induce acquaintance. 


Y. P. Mer 


MyTH IN Psycuotocy. By Bronislaw Malinowski. “The New Sci- 
ence Series.” New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1926. Pp. 94. Price, 
$1.00. 

With a description of the myths of the Trobriand Islanders as a back- 
ground, the author advances several propositions in regard to the nature and 
function of myths. Myths can be understood only when studied in their living 
social context. They are neither intellectual attempts at explanation nor rhap- 
sodic responses to natural phenomena. They are linked with desires, rituals, 
and customs; and as literal statements of present realities they justify societal 
arrangements and function in various ways in the process of social and tech- 


nological adjustment. 
CHARNER M. Perry 
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MATTER AND GRAVITY IN NEwTON’s PuysicaL Puttosopuy. By A. J. Snow. 
New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1926. Pp. 256. 
Price, $2.50. 

After discussing the atomic theories of Gassendi, Boyle, and various oth- 
ers, the author gives an account of Newton’s use and modification of atom- 
ism. A survey is then made of Newton’s conception of gravity and of his spec- 
ulations in regard to ether and in regard to God as the all-embracing cause of 
motion. Newton’s conception of scientific method and of the function of hy- 
potheses and mathematics is analyzed in a concluding section. Interpolated 
throughout the exposition are discussions of various doctrines which were sim- 
ilar to Newton’s, temporally adjacent, or which perhaps affected Newton’s 
thinking either positively or by opposition. 

No surprising conclusions are reached, either in regard to the content of 
Newton’s theories or in regard to their historical relations; and it is not nec- 
essary here to summarize the exposition. It is interesting, however, to notice 
one point: The author shows that Newton, in contrast to many of his contem- 
poraries, attempted to distinguish sharply between empirical generalizations 
and working hypotheses on the one hand and transcendental, speculative ex- 
planations on the other, regarding the transcendental or metaphysical explana- 
tions as the capstone rather than the foundation of scientific investigation. 

While the study is neither very systematic nor very clear cut in its analy- 
sis, the exposition does seem to be based on conscientious scholarship, and 
summarizes adequately the relevant material. 


CHARNER M. PERRY 


THe PropLeM or Evit In Piotinus. By A. G. Fuller. Cambridge: Univer- 

sity Press, 1912. 

This is not a new book nor a large one, but it is much more important 
than its title would seem to imply. It will be found most valuable to students 
of ethics. It treats the nature of evil in a genuinely philosophical manner, and 
is not a mere commentary on Plotinus. The analysis of the various kinds of 
evil is clearly rendered and a genuine contribution is made to our understand- 
ing of the place of evil in experience. The terminology used is that of Plotinus, 
but probably that is useful. We have no commonly agreed terminology for 
ethics on the philosophical side, and the mythological implications of an earlier 
terminology are not misleading in Mr. Fuller’s hands. The book may be il- 
luminating also in reference to the similar treatment of evil by Spinoza, whose 
theories are attracting attention in their “anniversary” year. ‘ 


PsycHoLocy APPLIED To EpucaTion. By the late James Ward, Professor of 
Mental Philosophy, Cambridge: edited by G. Dawes Hicks, Professor of 
Philosophy in University College, London. Cambridge University Press, 
1926. Pp. 188. Price, tos. 6d. net. 

The lectures printed in this book were delivered in 1880. The point of 
view of Professor Ward was exceedingly important in the development of psy- 
chology, and its results are very interestingly applied to a few educational 
problems in these lectures. The validity of Professor Ward’s conclusions has 
been proved by the later developments in educational psychology, and some of 
his moral judgments are vigorous and illuminating, although naturally the out- 
look in regard to social issues is that of a vanished age. One has to remember 
that the book is a record of the past in order to understand how education can 
be discussed in a publication of 1926 without reference to Stanley Hall’s work 
on adolescence and without any of the corrections of ancient platitude which 
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might result if the book had referred to intelligence tests. The index contains 
amusing references, such as “Teachers, born not made”; “Robert Burns quot- 
ed”; “Alfred Tennyson quoted.” These authorities on education are peculiar: 
and it “dates” the book to have Tennyson called “Alfred.” 

C.D. 


Types oF MIND AND Bony. By E. Miller. “The New Science Series.”” New 

York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1927. Pp. 95. Price, $1.00. 

Perhaps the bodies of human beings may be divided into two fundamental 
types, each of which is characterized not merely by gross morphological traits, 
but each of which is correlated with characteristic functional peculiarities and 
abnormalities, and even with characteristic temperamental and mental traits. 
This interesting and disquieting hypothesis is discussed in connection with va- 
rious physiological and psychological data, and is tentatively illustrated by 
comments on several historical characters, such as Baudelaire, Bunyan, and 
Byron. 

CHARNER M. Perry 


A SHort OvTLINE or ComparATIvVE PsycHotocy. By C. J. Warden. “The 

New Science Series.” New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1927. Pp. 

96. Price, $1.00. 

After devoting his first chapter to the thesis that animals played a part 
in the religious and magical beliefs of prehistoric and ancient peoples, the au- 
thor sketches briefly views on animal psychology from Aristotle to Watson. 
He devotes a number of pages to an interesting résumé of doctrines occurring 
between these two extremes, though he recognizes that comparative psycholo- 
gy did not attain the dignity of a genuine natural science until behaviorism 
achieved “the complete overthrow of metaphysical speculation in compara- 
tive psychology and the substitution therefor of biological conceptions and 
methods.” 

CHARNER M. Perry 


NoTEs ON THE ORIGINALITY OF THOUGHT. By Leone Vivante. Translated by 
Professor Brodrick Bullock. London: John Lane, 1927. Pp. 227. Price, 
7s. 6d. net. 

This is a translation of a book reviewed some time ago in the Jnternational 
Journal of Ethics. The translation is admirably done and will be very useful to 
students of contemporary Italian thought. The governing conception is that of 
a “necessity” which is not external or determined by natural law. This is said 
to be essential for the understanding of the arts, which are too much neglected 
by philosophers as evidence for the character of thought or mind. The evi- 
dence used by Vivante, however, is chiefly taken from literature, where the 
boundary between science and art is obscure; and in consequence it is not clear 
that the word “truth” bears the same meaning in all the parts of his argument. 
The problem of value is also discerned. The book as a whole will be found 
suggestive, even if the conclusions are not altogether clear. c 

.D.B. 


Tue Otpest BiocRAPHY oF Spinoza. Edited by Professor A. Wolf, of the 
University of London, with translation and notes. London: Allen & Un- 
win, Ltd., 1927. Pp. 196. Price 6s. net. 

This biography of Spinoza was finished in 1678 and first published in 1710, 
fourteen years after the biography which is already well known. Professor 

Wolf has given us a most interesting introduction on the biographies of Spino- 
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za and the manuscript from which the French text is printed in this volume. 
This biography is written by an enthusiastic follower in the days, soon after 
Spinoza’s death, when it was still common to express the greatest disapproval 
of the “atheist.” The good author says that “there is nothing that gives such 
beautiful ideas of the Deity as do the writings of Mr. de Spinoza.” The atmos- 
phere of the time is very well expressed in the book; and Professor Wolf has 
given us in this edition and in his notes a most valuable addition to our knowl- 
edge of Spinoza. It is a worthy tribute from England for the celebration of the 
25oth anniversary of Spinoza’s death. 
C. D. B. 


OpPENHEIM’s INTERNATIONAL Law. Vol. II. Disputes, WAR, AND NEUTRAL- 
1Ty. 4th ed., edited by Arnoid D. McNair, Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge, and Lecturer in International Law at the London 
School of Economics. London: Longmans Green & Co., Ltd., 1926. Pp. 


752. Price, 42s. net. 

The first volume of this fourth edition of Oppenheim is to appear later; 
but this new edition of the second volume is most valuable at the present mo- 
ment, especially as it contains seventy-two pages more than were in the third 
edition, and much new matter on the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, the reduction of armaments, compulsive means of settlement in relation 
to the Covenant of the League, etc. Dr. McNair has given us not merely legal 
interpretation of principles, but criticism of tendencies. The political situation 
so continually affects the interpretation even of acknowledged principles of in- 
ternational law that the lawyer and the layman both gain by continual refer- 
ence to political issues. The trouble is that these issues change so rapidly that 
no book can contain the latest possible criticism. For example, in discussing 
disarmament Dr. McNair was writing when Germany fad not yet entered the 
League. The great value of his work, however, is not diminished by such small 
points. He is a realist, and the text, therefore, of Oppenheim is not permitted 
to remain “abstract.” To cite an example, whether the League itself may be- 
come a belligerent was answered by Oppenheim himself, in the earlier edition, 
affirmatively; but Dr. McNair inclines to a negative reply. The truth is that 
international law is changing and becoming in some ways more definite, in 
other issues more doubtful, as the situation changes. It is easy to see that the 
great difference is the existence and activity of the League of Nations. Many 
of the opinions of jurists must at this stage be speculative, or at least tenta- 
tive; and such problems as neutrality will undoubtedly be affected by League 
action; but so far there has been no instance of a “League war,” and there may 
never be any such war. The growth of international morality, underlying in- 
ternational law, is rapid, and that growth can be traced by comparing earlier 
with later editions of the textbooks of international law. Analysis such as Dr. 
McNair’s, in close touch with actual politics, is one of the chief sources of 
moral development in the intercourse of nations. ” 

. 


Humanizinc Epucation. By Samuel Schmalhausen. New York: New Edu- 

cational Publishing Co., 1926. Pp. 343. 

From the unsparing pen of Schmalhausen comes the indictment that edu- 
cation is based upon fear, and that critical-mindedness is a crime against edu- 
cational manners. The writer proceeds to develop the thesis that the gulf be- 
tween credulity, which he calls superstition, and real education is growing 
wider. Education is shot through with unmitigated scientific and philosophic 
infantilism. The responsibility for this situation the writer places on the 
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teacher, authority, and vested interests. “There is altogether too much teach- 
ing, talking, lecturing, and too little studying, thinking, and clarifying” (p. 21). 
Higher education is singularly divorced from life in the minutiae and’ routine 
detail of the specialist who evades the social—and therefore cultural—setting 
of education in abstracting it from its larger realistic background of human life. 

Thinking that the thus far social miscarriage of education has produced a 
nation of “good-natured simpletons,” the writer optimistically looks forward 
to a “sociologic-critical-mindedness” in education. “The New Education will 
be essentially sociologic. That sociology, grounded in a philosophy of social 
science, will ponder as its central query this pro-human problem: By what de- 
vices, mechanic and psychologic, can a purposeful education hope to liberate 
the nations of self-deluded men from the appailing consequences of their self- 
duperies?” (p. 274). The thing that our educational system lacks is—the writ- 
er puts it bluntly, but plainly—intellectual honesty. Various influences have 
tended to make the public schools of this country what they are, but two of the 
most powerful are authority and vested interests. Higher authority of superior 
officials and “those little bureaucracies” of custom suppress the individuality 
of the teacher, with the consequence that obedience usurps the place of reflec- 
tion. The writer points out that our prevailing economic system will not permit 
honest thinking, and that a teacher in the public schools cannot afford to discuss 
the graft and jobs in the municipal government under which he makes his own 
bread. Also, “The average academic executive is a polished flunkey . . in 
reality a corporation executive, appointed by a board of profit-grubbing re- 
spectable citizens, who promise to keep the corporation of learning a going 
concern, provided it can produce results” (p. 285). 

The book raises the problems of how to make unscientific minds scientific 
and scientific minds philosophic in an educational system controlled by tradi- 
tional authority and vested interests. It is thoughtfully—if enthusiastically— 
written. D. H. Vass 


THe Macic ForMULA AND OTHER Stortes. By L. P. Jacks. New York: 

Harper & Brothers, 1927. Pp. viii+-367. Price, $2.50. 

In these thirteen stories, selected from the earlier published five volumes, 
L. P. Jacks adds something to the strangeness of life by “depicting the strange- 
ness of life as he has encountered it.”” Keen psychological observations upon 
characters normal enough in their setting, religious in tone or bearing, poign- 
ant in appreciation of the various mists that constitute the cloud men call 
life—these short stories are calculated to deepen insight and mellow curiosity 
into human sympathy. 7: 


Tue PuritosopHy or HELveTIUS: WITH SPECIAL EMPHASIS ON THE 
CATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF SENSATIONALISM. By Mordecai Grossman. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1926. Pp. 181. Price, $1.50. 

Taking Helvetius as a thinker who conceived philosophy to be a theory 
of education, the author of this book, originally done as a doctoral disserta- 
tion at Columbia, seeks to present the thought of Helvetius as (a) a variant of 
the thought derived from the social situation in eighteenth-century France; 
and as (0b) the articulation of the ethical and education implications of the cen- 
tral theme of the thought complex of which it was thus a variant—sensational- 
ism. The closing chapter seeks to assess the deficiency of sensationalism as a 
basis for an educational system that is to be instrumental in a process of or- 
derly progress. There is a bibliography, but no index. T.V.S. 
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Baker, A. E. Psychoanalysis Explained and Criticized. The Sheldon Press, 1926. 
Pp. 183. Price, 3s. 6d. net. 

Bearp, Cuartes A. and Mary R. The Rise of American Civilization. 2 vols. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 828, 824. Price, $12.50. 


Broun, W1LL1AM. Mind and Personality. The University of London Press, 1927. 
Pp. x+344. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


Frress, Horace Leann. Schleiermacher’s Soliloquies: An English Translation of the 
Monologen with a Critical Introduction and Appendix. Chicago: Open Court 
Publishing Co., 1926. Pp. lx+176. Price, $2.00. 

Futter, A. G. The Problem of Evil in Plotinus. Cambridge: The University Press, 
1912. 

Grossman, Morpvecar. The Philosophy of Helvetius, with special emphasis on the 
educational implications of sensationalism. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926. Pp. 181. Price, $1.50. 

a. Das Recht der Dschagga. Munich: C. H. Beck, 1926. Pp. 778. Price, 

. 30. 

Hayes, Epwarp Cary (ed.). Recent Development in the Social Sciences. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1927. Pp. vii+427. Price, $3.50. 

Heaty, W., and Bronner, A. F. Delinquents and Criminals. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1926. Pp. viii+317. Price, 15s. net. 

Hurtey, Epwarp N. The Bridge to France. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1927. Pp. xiii+338. Price, $5.00. 

Jacks, L. P. The Magic Formula and Other Stories. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1927. Pp. viii+367. Price, $2.50. 

Keyser, Casstus J. Mole Philosophy and Other Essays. New York: E. P. Dutton, 
1927. Pp. x+234. Price, $3.00. 

LaCrorx, Paut. History of Prostitution. 3 vols. Tr. by Samuel Putnam. Chicago: 
Pascal Covici, 1926. Pp. x+565, 584, 600. Price, $30.00. 

LicHTHALL, W. D. Superpersonalism: The Outer Consciousness. Montreal: Wit- 
ness Press, 1926. Pp. 115. 

MattinowskI, Bronistaw. Myth in Primitive Psychology. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co., 1926. Pp. 94. Price, $1.00. 

Mason, Dantet Grecory. Aesthetic Ideals. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
1927. Pp. xi+2o1. Price, $2.50. 

Mutter, E. Types of Mind and Body. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1927. Pp. 
95. Price, $1.00. 

Munro, J. M. M. The Divine Mechanism. Edinburgh: Macniven & Wallace, 1926. 
Pp. 72. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 

Oppenheim’s International Law. Vol. II (4th ed.). Edited by A. D. McNair. Lon- 
don: Longmans Green & Co., 1926. Pp. lvi+752. Price 42s. net. 

ParrINcTON, Vernon Louis. Main Currents in American Thought. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1927. 2 vols. Pp. xvii+-413, xxii+493. 

RADHAKRISHNAN, S. Indian Philosophy. Vol. II. London: G. Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., 1927. Pp. 797. Price, 25s. net. 

Raymonp, Irvinc WoopwortH. The Teaching of the Early Church on the Use of 
Wine and Strong Drink. New York: Columbia University Press, 1927. Pp. 170. 
Price, $3.00. 
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Reep. Psychology of Elementary School Subjects. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1927. Pp. 
x+481. 

Ruccrero, Gurpo. Sommario di storia della philosophia. Bari: G. Laterza & Figli, 
1927. Pp. 360. Price, Lira 18.50. 

Snow, A. J. Matter and Gravity in Newton’s Physical Philosophy. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, American Branch, 1926. Pp. 256. Price, $2.50. 

SPENGLER, O. The Decline of the West (translated by C. F. Atkinson). London: G. 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1926. Pp. xviii+443. Price, 21s. net. 

Stern, J. Der Universalgedanke im Recht. Berlin: Philo-Verlag, 1926. Pp. 25. 

STREET, CHARLES LARRABEE. Individualism and Individuality in the Philosophy of 
John Stuart Mill. Milwaukee: Morehouse Publishing Co., 1926. Pp. 136. Price, 
$1.25. 

Temptin and McCracken. A Guide to Thinking. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co., 1927. Pp. xiv+252. 

TROLAND, L. T. The Mystery of Mind. London: Chapman & Hall Ltd., 1926. Pp. 
x+253. Price, 15s. net. 

Turner, J. E. The Nature of Deity. London: George Allen & Unwin, 1927. Pp. 
248. Price, ros. net. 


VivanTE, Leone. Notes on the Originality of Thought (translated by Professor 
Brodrick Bullock). London: John Lane Co., Ltd., 1927. Pp. 227. Price, 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Warp, James. Psychology Applied to Religion. Edited by G. Dawes Hicks. Cam- 
bridge: The University Press. Pp. xiv-+-188. Price, 1os. 6d. net. 


Wappen, C. J. A Short Outline of Comparative Psychology. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1927. Pp. 96. Price, $1.00. 

Warreneapd, A. N. Religion in the Making. Cambridge: The University Press, 
1926. Pp. 160. Price, 6s. 

Wo r, A. The Oldest Biography of Spinoza. London: G. Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
1927. Pp. 196. Price, 6s. 
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Humanizing the Sciences 


Comment on The Nature of the World and of 
Man by sixteen members of the Faculty of 
the University of Chicago is running high. 
Whatever their intentions 
toward college Freshmen, 
which are of no very great 
interest to the world out- 
side the universities, the 
sixteen scientists have 
written sixteen fireside lec- 
tures ranging from astrono- 
my to psychology, which 
the critics rank as the best of recent at- 
tempts to humanize the sciences. Opinion 
runs as follows: 

“One of the finest and most engrossing 
popularizations of current science in exist- 
ence.....It is simple, clear, concrete, 
reliable. One emerges from it the richer by 
solid information and definite concepts."’— 
Henry Hazuitr, New York Sun. 


‘A manual of the physical and biological 
sciences of which it would be hard to speak 
too highly. The volume is so many thin 
that an outline ought to be but frequently 
is not. It is selective in the sense of pluck- 
ing the real heart out of a body of data.’’"— 
New York Times Book Review. 


“It is unexcelled for the general reader and 
many of those who have had scientific 
training will here learn for the first time 
what it is all about. Above all, it is vigor- 
ously inspiring.’’—New York Herald-Tribune. 


“For the story is well told, well illus- 
trated, and well colored with human sig- 
nificance. Certainly the volume is accurate; 
the names of the various contributors 
guarantee that. Certainly it is interesting 
and readable, and popular without being 
diluted.’’"—The Nation. 
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“It sweeps on from one great truth to an- 
other in a way that gives one a profound 
respect for the recent progress of science."’ 
—Saturday Review of Literature. 
“It is fascinating reading for anyone who 
has a spark of that divine curiosity about 
the ways of life which causes man to seek, 
and seeking, to progress.’’—Chicago Tribune. 
That the orientation course upon which 
The Nature of the World and of Man is based 
is helping the students build a workable 
hilosophy of life is indicated in a large 
dy of comment from these students 
themselves. The following statements are 
representative of the student attitude 
toward the course: 
“To me this course has been most stimulat- 
ing. It has given a new and broader con- 
ception of the universe. It has aroused in 
me a new interest and spirit of curiosity. 
I feel that to some extent, I have learned 
to value the scientific spirit. The influence 
that science has upon our lives is better ap- 
preciated. I believe that the course was in- 
tended to present a brief but comprehensive 
picture of everything that concerns us, to 
shake up our minds, and to stimulate us to 
a little thought. It has done those things 
for me. I am eager to take more science 
courses and find out how and why the uni- 
verse is as it is.” 
“I find the spirit of science to be open- 
minded, strong, fearless, and wholesome. 
It is strange to consider one’s self related to 
the great universe of things. I am very en- 
thusiastic about the course. The realiza- 
tion or the apprehension of the infinitude 
of the heavens, the universe of the atom 
has put me in my proper place in the cos- 
mos." 
‘This course is called an orientation course. 
This expresses well its aim and what it has 
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done for me. It has taken me out of the 
universe and has set me at a point outside 
where I could see everything that was 
going on and look at the ways of the uni- 
verse from an impartial perspective. It has 
given an introduction to the natural sci- 
ences and their interrelationship. The 
greatest benefit I have received, a benefit 
which sinks all other results into insignifi- 
cance, is that it has caused me to ask myself 
such questions as ‘Who am I?’ ‘What am 
I?’ and “Where am I?’ It has changed my 
outlook on the world.” 


Two printings of The Nature of the World 
and of Man have already been exhausted 
and a new printing of 15,000 has been or- 
dered. This will include a revision of the 
chapter on ‘“The Nature of Chemical Pro- 
cesses’’ by Julius Stieglitz. As re-written it 
will simplify the subject of chemistry for 
the layman. THE NATURE OF THE 
WORLD AND OF MAN. By Sixteen 
MEMBERS OF THE FacuLTY OF THE UNIVER- 
sity OF CuicaGo. $4.00, postpaid $4.15. 


Gangs 

Gang activities are familiar enough in cos- 
mopolitan cities, but strangely, there has 
been no adequate sociological study of 
them. The forces that explain gangdom, 
adult and juvenile, have been brought to 
light by Professor Frederic M. Thrasher in 
The Gang, a book which critics believe des- 
tined to become the standard source book 
on the subject. 

Professor Thrasher spent six years in his 
study of gangland— 
the poverty belt 
surrounds Chi- 
cago’s loop district. 
He lived with the 
gangsters, inter- 
viewed their leaders, 
and became intimate- 
ly acquainted with 
gang life from the in- 
side. Mingling with 
the the 
‘“‘Deadshots,’’ and 
members of hundreds 
of other gangs, he 
learned their mys- 
teries and secret 


signs, their attitudes toward society, and 
toward each other. And he found in jp. 
vestigating 1,313 gangs of all ages and sizes, 
the facts which explain the sensational fea. 
tures of gang life which are flaunted in the 
headlines. 


He looks upon the gang as a social make. 
shift, which naturally appears in the cracks 
of the community and inevitably fosters 
the spread of crime. Abandoning the idea 
of a gang instinct, he attempts through a 
careful study of the natural history, struc- 
ture, and functioning of the gang, to arrive 
at the true causes for its existence. 


Mr. Thrasher has collected a vast amount 
of intensely interesting material which he 
discusses with a minimum of seminar jar- 
gon. A large part of the case material was 
secured from the gang boys themselves. A 
typical case is the following, obtained in 
an interview with a gang boy: 


BILLy, THE Brains 


Billy was the brains of the gang. He was “educated,” 
a high-school boy too. He would work sometimes, 
but not often. The kids would bring their ‘‘stuff"’ to 
him. One day we had a big fight over it when we were 
robbing a merchandise car; we had cigarettes, pop, and 
a lot of other stuff. Billy had his stuff put away ina 
box with straw on top of it. The watchman looked at 
the straw, but Billy told him it was for a rabbit. Billy 
would sell “‘cartoons’’ (of cigarettes) for a half a 
dollar apiece. 

Billy would plan things for our gang. He would get 
us a place to sleep when we were bumming away from 
home. He would get us keys to the bread boxes, so 
that we could get food when we were hungry. We 
would get the bread after the bakers left it early in the 
morning before the stores opened... . . Billy would 
find us a place to sleep in some house or basement. He 
would go around everywhere to see if there was a 
place to sleep or rob; he was a regular investigator. 


Henry Zorbaugh of New York University 
comments: ‘Dr. Thrasher’s monograph 
should be of interest to the sociologist and 
psychologist as a model of social research 
and a contribution to our knowledge of 
human behavior; to educator and social 
worker as an illuminating background 
against which to consider the practical 
problems of boy adjustment; and to the 
romantically minded as a fascinating story 
of ‘the web of life’ as it is spun in a great 
city.” 

Harry Hansen says in the New York World: 
*‘Here is a remarkable document and one 
that ought to be a source book for years to 
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gome..... He has dug right down into 
boyland, gone to the root of the problem, 
and produced a book that will become an 
authority."" THEGANG. By Freperic M. 
THRASHER. $3.00, postpaid $3.15. 
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Ernest DeWitt “Burton 


During a half-century of research Ernest 
DeWitt Burton achieved an international 
reputation as a New Testament scholar. In 
two years of extraordinary activity as 
President of the University of Chicago, he 
became equally well known as an educa- 
tional executive. In addition, a leader in 
missionary and denominational enterprises, 
he offers an inspiring example of life lived 
to the full. 

Dr. Burton’s personality made a “4 and 
lasting impression on those who knew 
him. him,"’ says Henry Justin Smith, 
“were concentrated the mental vigor of 
youth and the benignity of age; the devo- 
tion of a missionary and the acuteness of a 
worldling; the simplicity of a plain man 
and the delicacy of a true aristocrat."" 

Of his associates, no one is better qualified 
to portray this great and enormously at- 
tractive individual than Thomas W. Good- 
speed, who has been an intimate witness 
of his life-activity. In Ernest DeWitt Bur- 
ton: A Biography, Mr. Goodspeed has fol- 
lowed his career from his student days at 
Denison, through his work as head of the 
Oriental Educational Commission, chair- 
man of the China Educational Commis- 
sion, and President of the University of 
Chicago, to his last days. 

Mr. Goodspeed has not attempted to ideal- 
ize Ernest DeWitt Burton, but to present 
him as he was in every period of his life. 
ERNEST DeWITT BURTON. By Tuomas 
W. Goopspgep. $3.00, postpaid $3.10. 


Dr. Burton left unpublished some exceed- 
ingly valuable work, and this has been 
preserved in two posthumous volumes, 
Christianity in the Modern World, and A 
Short Introduction to the Gospels. 

The first of these volumes brings out one of 
the most attractive phases of Dr. Burton's 
character. Internationally known as a New 


Testament scholar, and as President of the 
University of Chicago, Ernest DeWitt 
Burton has another side no less great, 
but not as well known. This was Dr. Bur- 
ton the Christian and exemplar of the prac- 
tical Christian life, the man of deep reli- 
gious experience and conviction. 

This phase of his character is uppermost in 
this collection of his fugitive utterances on 
religious themes. Here are his great apolo- 
gia pro vita sua, ‘‘Why I am content to bea 
Christian”’; his views upon Jesus and Paul; 
and the essence of his thinking on Chris- 
tian education and 

This book is fittingly concluded with 
*‘Christian Education in China,’’ Dr. Bur- 
ton’s last public address. 

The second of the two volumes incorporates 
his final conclusions in a work representing 
one of his most important projects. Dr. 
Burton continued during his last years the 
researches concerning the origins of the 
Four Gospels which had been the basis of 
his valued Short Introductions to the a 
He made further investigations regarding 
the dates of the Synoptic Gospels, and ap- 
proached the Fourth Gospel from a new 
point of view, applying the method of 
source criticism which he had already used 
with conspicuous success in the case of the 
Synoptic Gospels. 

These significant advances have been incor- 
porated > Harold R. Willoughby in a new 
revision of the volume, which brings to 
biblical students valuable new material. 
Two important sections of fresh material 
found in Dr. Burton’s files have been added. 
The first renders an peg seem judgment 
regarding the dates of the Synoptic Gos- 
pels. The second outlines a unique theo 
concerning the composition of the Foanth 
Gospel which illuminates the Johannine 
depiction of Jesus. 

This authoritative revision places before 
students of the a those facts concern- 
ing the purpose and point of view of each 
of them which are most necessary for an 
intelligent understanding of them. CHRIS- 
TIAN IN THE MODERN WORLD. 
By Ernest D. Burton. $2.00, postpaid 
$2.10. A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO 
THE GOSPELS. By Ernest D. Burton 
AND Harotp R. $1.75, post- 
paid $1.85. 
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The Democratic 
Way of Life 


By 
THOMAS VERNOR SMITH 


Thomas Vernor Smith in this 
new book re-endows “Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity’—worn  slo- 
gans of a goal that has never been 
reached—with some of the spirit of 
the days when they were magic 
words. Here is a brilliant commen- 
tary upon democracy as a way of 


life. 


To make clear the abiding real 
content of the democratic trinity of 
ideals, Mr. Smith inquires into these 
goals as they stand today. To bring 
about the ideal democracy, he ad- 
vocates voluntary limitation of fami- 
lies, humanizing work, making re- 
ligion serve the purposes of universal 
brotherhood, cessation of war and 
abandonment of industrial autoc- 
racy, development of industrial 
democracy, and recognition of the 
leadership based upon science in- 
stead of that based upon authority. 


Mr. Smith has brought to those 
principles of democracy upon which 
so much enthusiasm has been lav- 
ished and over which so much dis- 
appointment has been felt, an un- 
deniable tinge of modernity. He 
has formulated a democratic credo, 
the profession of the social faith of a 
modern man. 


$1.75, postpaid $1.85 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 


New Series of German 
Texts 


The new “‘University of Chicago Junior 
College Series’’ of German texts embodies 
all the most recent progress in the methods 


of teaching German. In fact, those who 
follow the articles on language pedagogy 
in the language journals vill readily see 
that this series not only incorporates the 
best of what has been done but goes far 
beyond—making a new and distinct con- 
tribution of its own. 
Two volumes are ready for immediate use. 
They are A Modern German Grammar, by 
Peter Hagboldt and F. W. Kaufmann; and 
Inductive Readings in German, Book I, by the 
same authors. 
The grammar offers an absolutely new 
method of combining analysis and syn- 
thesis. Each lesson is scientifically con- 
structed, with analysis of the reading text 
and development of grammatical principles 
followed by synthesis or actual use of what 
has been learned. 
This new jy ically scientific grammar 
disposes of the old grammar method which 
considered the rule the basic element of lan- 
age. It is designed to help the student 
erive for himself the principles of gram- 
mar. The principle upon which this text 
is based is the foundation of scientific 
teaching and learning: that the student be 
called upon to work out grammatical prob- 
lems through observation, reasoning, and 
imitation. 
There is an abundance of direct-method 
practice material, the reading selections are 
made as interesting as possible, and gram- 
mar is reduced to its minimum essentials. 
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The reader, designed lesson by lesson to 
accompany the grammar, carries out the 
inductive feature by making it possible for 
the student to infer meanings of new words 
through various ingenious devices. It is 
carefully and scientifically graded. 

Two other readers, a review grammar, a 
book on German words, a book on the 
roblems and technique of teaching Ger- 
man, and a series of tests are in preparation. 
The entire series will be made up of ma- 
terials which have been thoroughly tried 
by experienced instructors in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and elsewhere. A MOD- 
ERN GERMAN GRAMMAR. Minimum 
Essentials Inductively Presented. By Peter 
HaGBOLDT AND F. W. KaurMann. $1.85, 
postpaid $1.95. INDUCTIVE READINGS 
IN GERMAN. Book I. By Perer Hac- 
BOLDT AND F. W. KaurMaNnn. $1.25, post- 


paid $1.35. x 


The ‘‘University of Chicago Junior College 
Series’’ of French texts, initiated not long 
ago with Otto F. Bond's The Sounds of 
French and An Introduction to the Study of 
French, has, because of the departure of its 
methods from those generally in use, be- 
come a center of controversy. Mr. Bond 
maintains that most of his critics have mis- 
taken his aims. Answering one of them, 
Colley F. Sparkman, in the Modern Language 
Journal, he says: ‘‘I am afraid that Mr. 
Sparkman suspects me of having wished 
upon the public a substitute for a composi- 
tion grammar or some béte — lacking 
synthetic legs and a raison d étre, since he 
would have me add various types of exer- 
cises involving composition. Let me point 
out that the Preface (page viii) states the 
purpose of the book as being to enable the 
student to read (not write or converse!) in 
a short time and to prepare him for better 
and more rapid progress in acquiring ex- 
pression power. 

“Incidentally, why do language teachers 
struggle manfully to uphold the conversa- 
tion and composition banner in beginning 
courses, since better than 50 per cent of 
their beginners leave them when the re- 
quirements have been satisfied?" 
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Malnutrition 

The extent to which American children are 
undernourished may be judged from the 
fact that there is an army of a quarter mil- 


Intelligent | 
Parenthood 


The Proceedings of the Chicago 
Association for Child Study and 
Parent Education 


Scientists are emphasizing more 
and more the importance of the 
early years in character formation 
and are studying experimentally 
the problems of child training. To 
put their findings in a form that 
parents and teachers can use is the 
service performed by the Chicago 
Association for Child Study and 
Parent Education in its new volume 
of proceedings. 

This volume gives a general pic- 
ture of the child’s life, his early 
youth, and adolescence, emphasiz- 
ing the normal aspects of the life of 
the average child in the modern 
home. Experts upon various phases 
of child life have contributed in- 
valuable material upon the responsi- 
bilities of parenthood, and upon the 
physical, mental, emotional, edu- 
cational, social, and cultural needs 
of the child. 

Among the contributors are such 
nationally known figures as W. W. 
Charters, Dr. Ira S. Wile, Dr. 
Rachelle Yarros, and Frankwood E. 
Williams. Their contributions range 
over such topics as: “The Child, 
the Home, and the Community”; 
“Health Supervision”; “Sex Educa- 
tion”; and “Training for Char- 
acter.” 

Cloth, $2.00, paper $1.00 
Postage 10 cents extra 
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Social Control 


of Business 


By 
JOHN MAURICE CLARK 


Where are the machines leading 
us? How can business be controlled 
to the best interests of mankind? 
How far should government control 
of business go? These questions, fun- 
damental ones for the student of 
social control, make that subject as 
interesting as it is significant. 


In Social Control of Business the 
subject is covered systematically 
and is clarified for the student. This 
book is designed as a text for survey 
courses in social control. 


Mr. Clark goes thoroughly into 
individualism, and compares with it 
the various other systems of social 
control: socialism, revolutionary 
communism, syndicalism (and its 
American equivalent, the I.W.W.), 
and anarchism. 


Part II of the text concentrates on 
a group of concrete problems: price 
control, public utilities, and the 
question of public ownership. 


Here is a text that not only brings 
to the student the theoretical as- 
pects of the subject, but also gives a 
realistic and intensely interesting 
view of the underlying facts. 


$4.00, postpaid $4.15 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


lion poorly nourished children from all 
classes in New York City alone. 


There are many reasons why not only the 
nutrition expert but the parent needs the 
best available scientific knowledge of the 
nutrition problem. Malnutrition is an in- 
sidious enemy of childhood—it stunts 
eg shortens life, increases suscepti- 

ility to disease, retards mental develop- 
ment. Its effect upon the nervous system is 
especially marked. The rapidly developing 
brain and nervous system of a child require 
certain food materials, and a moderate 
covering of fat is needed to protect the 
nerves from external stimulation. When 
this is lacking, headaches, insomnia, irrita- 
bility, over-activity, and even hysteria de- 
velop. If nothing is done to improve his 
condition, the undernourished child be- 
comes thin, anemic, wing-shouldered, dull, 
listless, and backward. 
In combating malnutrition, teachers, par- 
ents, students, and others concerned with 
nutrition problems have been handicapped 
by the lack of acomprehensive survey of the 
entire subject. The needed information has 
been scattered through hundreds of maga- 
zines, journals, and bulletins, many of 
them written in technical language. In Nu- 
trition Work with Children, ipdia J. Roberts 
has supplied the needed survey. Here in a 
single volume are materials tor which it 
was previously necessary to search through 
many. NUTRITION WORK WITH CHIL- 
DREN. By Lypia J. Roserts. $3.50, post- 
paid $3.65. 
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The Voice of a University 


We have recently printed, and should be 
glad to send those who want it, a booklet 
about the University of Chicago Press and 
how it functions as *“The Voice of a Uni- 
versity."" To quote from it: ‘*.. . . there 
are organizations which see in books not 
only the beauty of form, but which see 
through the book to its contents, and 
which insist that in content the quality of 
the printed page shall be preserved. This 
is the special opportunity of the great uni- 
versity presses. The university presses must 
restore and deserve the medieval belief in 
the sacredness of books. If men can find in 
books ideas which liberate and enlighten 
them, their reverence for books will live. 
.... This is the special function of the 
university press.”” 
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Remington 
Portable 


Smallest, lightest and most 
compact of all standard key- 
board portable typewriters. 


Recognized leader 
—in sales and 


popularity. 


REMINGTON 


Typewriter Company 
Division of Remington Rand, Incorporated, 
374 Broadway New York 
Branches Everywhere 


The Platonism of 
Joachim du Bellay 


By ROBERT V. MERRILL 


This study deals with Platonism in 
the works of Joachim du Bellay, offer- 
ing an estimate of its character, its 
sources, and its position in the poet’s 
spirit. The introductory portion 
sketches the history of literary Pla- 
tonism in France, and is followed by 
an analysis of Platonistic procédés 
used by Du Bellay. There is a con- 
clusion summarizing the results of the 
whole investigation. 


$1.50, postpaid $1.60 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago - Illinois 


A Check-List for 
This Month 


The University of Chicago Press 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


GENTLEMEN: 


Please send me the following books 0 
for cash inclosed, 0 charge to my account. 


O The Nature of the World and of Man. By 
Sixteen Members of the Faculty of the 
University of Chicago. ($4.15, postpaid) 


O The Gang. By Freperic M. TurasHeEr. 
($3.15, postpaid.) 

O Ernest DeWitt Burton: A Biography. By 
T. W. Goopsprep. ($3.15, postpaid.) 


O Christianity in the Modern World. By 
Ernest D. Burton. ($2.10, postpaid.) 


O A Short Introduction to the Gospels. By 
Ernest D. Burton anp Harotp R. 
($1.85, postpaid.) 


0 A Modern German Grammar. By Peter 
Hacpotpt F. W. KaurMann. 


($1.95, postpaid.) 


0 Inductive Readings in German, Book I. 
By Peter F. W. Kaur- 
MANN. ($1.35, postpaid.) 


O Nutrition Work with Children. By Lyp1a 
J. Roperts. ($3.65, postpaid.) 


O The Voice of a University. (Free of Charge.) 
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The International Journal of Ethics 


Vol. XXXVII JULY 1927 No. 4 


CONTENTS 


OF “RIGHT” AND “GOOD” AND OF MR. ROSS’S VIEWS . 
By Joun Laren, University of Aberdeen 


ETHICAL BASES FOR ECONOMIC REWARD. . . . . 
By Ernest N. HenpDeErson, Adelphi College, Brooklyn 


PRIVATE VIEWS OF THE LAST FIN-DE-SIECLE. . . . . 363 
By C. Wrtt1amson, London, England 


CHRISTIAN INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY: ITS MORAL BASIS 
By Donatp A. MacLean, Catholic University of America 


MR. BERTRAND RUSSELL’S ETHICAL BELIEFS 
By Otar StaPLepon, West Kirby, England 


THE CHARACTERIZATION OF MORAL EVOLUTION 
By AxBert G. A. Baz, University of Virginia 


DETERMINISM AND MORAL EXPERIENCE 
By J. E. Turner, University of Liverpool 


BOOK REVIEWS 


NosBLE, EpMunD, Purposive Evolution. . . . . . . 
By DeWitt H. PARKER 


Mason, Grecory, Artistic Ideals 
By T. V. Smita 


An Outline of Abnormal Psychology . 
By C. D. Burns 


Horton, WALTER MarsHALt, The Philosophy of Abbé Bautain 
By CHARNER M. PERRY 


Hayes, Epwarp Cary (ed.), Recent Developments in the Social Sciences 
By T. V. SMITH 


SHORTER NOTICES . 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
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Devoted to the Advancement 


of “Right arid “Good ‘aid of Mr: Ross's Views 
Ethical Bases for Economic Reward. N. Honilerson 
Private Views of the Last Finede-Sivcle . 
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(Cherian | Industrial Democracy: its Moral Basis 
Donald Ay: Maclean 


7 The Characterization ot Moral Evolution Albert G. A Bals 
Determinism and Moral Experience Tater 
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ANALYTIC PSYCHOLOGY, By Probe Two Vols. 
APPEARANCE AND REALITY, By Beaviny, 64 
THR HISTORY.OF ASTHETIC. By (ch Impression. 
A HISTORY OP ENGLISH UTILI By Prof. 
THE OF PHILOSOPHY. By 
i Mel Tih, Smee 
OF PSYCHOLOGY... By G5, 
AND MEMORY. By Peal Bekcson. Translated. by Fath, 
PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Dr. J. Boman. 
RATIONAL THEOLOGY SINCE KARE) By Prof.O. yh 
THR PHENOMENOLOGY. OF MIND,» By 4G, Hace... Translated by Prof. 
‘Two Voix, 
| THOUGHT AND THINGS: ox, be FM. 
TIME AND SREE WILE. Profs Bexos2x. Translated by: 
VALUATION: THE THEORY OF VARIES hy Pref. 
THE PEYCHOLOGT.OF THE RELIGIOUBUIFE. By Prof. G. M. Sraarrow. and Impression net. 
‘THE GREAT PRDELEMS. By Prof: Translated by Prof. wer. 
“KNOW TRYSELP. By Prof. Translated by Dr, Sa. 
ELEMENTS OF PSY CHOLOGE Transiaced by Dr. 
and Iuipression. 
BA. and ROG, Corwcwoon, MAS 
“PRE ANALYSIS OF MIND By ond [ipression et. 
DIALOGUGES. METAPHYSICS. ‘Nicoxas Mai by Moxas 
INDIAN PHILOSOPHY... By Prof. Two ack. 
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Contemporary Philosophi¢ Tendencies in South America. 
As Politics a:Branch of Eehics?.. G. Carus 
Theory of the Unconscious. 
Criticism and the Srudy of che Unconscious: Bons 


yearly; issues $5 cenit. 


NEW BOOKS 


‘iy Litann Frrsss, Universiny. 
Baplith Translation of the Monologeny 
SOLILOQUIES, lik: Fichee’s OF MAN, is 
‘one of oF few Original of a populer 
“classic.” 


MATHEMATICAL STATISTICS 
by University of lows. 


shird of the Corns Marhematica! Monographs ig now realy for 


East Avenue, Wieboldt Hall 
CHICAGO, ILLINOS. 
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